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Get Credit for Happiness 


“THINGS IS LOOKING ABOUT AS BAD AS 
THEY CAN LOOK.... THEREFORE, TAPLEY, 
NOW’S YOUR TIME TO COME OUT STRONG— 


OR NEVER!” 
—Charles Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit 


“THERE AIN'T NO ’APPINESS IN THIS 
WORLD, SO WE MUST JUST BE ’APPY WITH- 
OUT IT. » 

An Old Charwoman in Ulster Shoppers’ Magazine 
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FOR CHRISTMAS IN SCHOOL AND HOME 


10 ft. x 20 inches. . Per fold 35 in folder style, with greeting, verses and pages 


CREPE BORDERS—1i0 ft. x 6% inches. Each... .15 for autographs. 


PLAI EPE STREAMERS—50 f 2 he ul CHRISTMAS CARDS—Box No. 2—Twelve beautiful 
cg ee = es : deckle edge coppertone etching cards with en- 


SILVER TINSEL GARLANDS—Per 6 yd. bunch i raged Eroengs ae Sane ee 


PAPER BELLS—Red and green. Each, .05 .10 .25 CALENDAR PADS—Assorted sizes. Per doz- 
CHRISTMAS STENCILS—Many designs. Each .10 WIE acne i ascsnenssectoceosees teabesnanc nogtae oan «25 .35 50 


BOOKS FOR GiFTS 


THE ROCK AND THE RIVER—Ralph Connor — A FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING—Nellie McClung— 
rousing story. of Quebec in the war of 1812..$2.25 Humor, pathos, good sense, wholesome $1.10 


A TANGLED WEB—L. M. Montgomery—A new engrossing, colorful novel by this popular writer 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


“Let Health Paint that : ; TEACHERS OF 


School Girl Complexion With 
a ROA cok ALBERTA 


UNION Milk and Cream” | We wish you the Compliments of 


the Season. 


NATURE does her duty—and in a We have had a good year and we 
infancy the baby girl is given | hope you also have had one. 


beauty of health that may be re- ‘ is 
tained through girlhood days. Our Special Endowment Policies to 
Teachers are in vogue. 


The proper diet should include 
en - is = Soot _ | 
ring that glow of you evel- 
oping beauty, year by year, until GEO. F. D —— octave “kia a 
it bursts into the bloom of that ;° | ag » Calgary 


radiant schoolgirl complexion. C. L. OLSEN, 
Manager Northern Alberta, Edmonton 


DRINK MORE MILK ' HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Union Milk Company, Ltd. | — THE — 
CALGARY WESTERN EMPIRE 
Unit of United Dairies, Limited LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“I saw your name in the A.T. 
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The Nation Expects Much From Its Teachers-- Are They Fulfilling 
Their Trust ? 


By C. O. HICKS, M.A., President A.T.A. 


66" THE TEACHER—whether mother, priest or 


schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; 
rulers, statesmen, and soldiers do but work out 
the possibilities of co-operation or conflict the 
teacher creates.” —H. G. Wells. 

Having participated in two sessions of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation, one can well be suffi- 
ciently optimistic to envisage the future and pre- 
dict the utopia described by 
Mr. Wells. At the moment, 
however, we submit that our 
status quo would be much 
more truthfully portrayed by 
revising the quotation to read 
thus: “The teacher—wheth- 
er mother, priest or school- 
master—is but an agent, fet- 
tered and confined to such 
an extent that, obviously, the 
real making of history was 
never intended to be laid at 
his door; rulers and states- 
men consider it their prero- 
gative to work out the possi- 
bilities of co-operation or 
conflict created by them- 
selves since they decide and 
largely control the character 
and fibre of the state-im- 
posed system of education 
for the youth.” 

The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation believes that the 
professional bodies of 
teachers should consider 
themselves jointly respon- 
sible with governments for 
devising and carrying out 
the systems of education 
best adapted to the require- 
ments of the youth. This 
does not imply that govern- 
ments should cease to func- 
tion in respect to educational policies and admin- 
istration but rather that the governments of the 
day should function more fully and more wisely 
by availing themselves of the proffered co-opera- 
tion and considered opinion of the provincial and 
Dominion professional teachers’ organizations on 
all matters educational. To such an end, actual 
representation of teachers’ organizations on all 
statutory educational committees is the first 


C. O. HICKS, M.A., Our President 


essential. There can be no real co-operation 
without recognition of organization, freedom of 
speech and voting power on joint committees. 
This desirable situation is slowly but surely being 
attained and, when fully consummated, then and 
then only will the statement of Mr. Wells repre- 
sent a reasonable degree of actuality. 


Just at this point it is well to recall some of the 
objectives our professional 
organizations are earnestly 
striving to attain. Knowl- 
edge as an end in itself is 
perhaps satisfying to some 
minds, but the acquisition of 
knowledge as a means of liv- 
ing the better and fuller life 
makes an instinctive appeal 
to all. Vocational education, 
broadly interpreted is just 
this latter ideal and towards 
its development we must 
resolutely direct our future 
endeavors. It was our good 
fortune to visit this summer 
many centres in our Domin- 
ion where such an ideal and 
purpose have made most 
amazing strides toward frui- 
tion. With respect to those 
backward localities where 
the pall of tradition still 
largely obscures the bright 
though flickering urge _ to- 
ward progress, let us honest- 
ly ask ourselves just what 
chance the teacher has to 
fulfil his national trust as an 
educator, when he is com- 
pelled to work within a sys- 
tem which frustrates the 
natural instincts and activi- 
ties of the child, fails to co- 
ordinate learning with the 
realities of life and stresses individual competition 
rather than group co-operation as the” rational 
method for constructing the sound basis of a dur- 
able and happy civilization. 


Lest our Alberta members may conclude that 
this message from the President of the A. T. A. is 
somewhat pessimistic in tone, let me state frankly 
that your Executive has many reasons to feel de- 
cidedly optimistic. Our province has been blest, 
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for the most part, with a bountiful harvest and 
although prices are low yet they are steadily im- 
proving. Our membership is constantly increasing 
and the activity of many Locals is noteworthy. We 
expect city and town Locals especially to be or- 
ganized one hundred per cent. strong. There are 
substantial reasons why this is necessary at the 
present moment. 


Signs are not lacking that point to an urge for 
more and better educational facilities within the 
confines of our fair province. We are convinced 
that our membership continues to render devoted, 
skilled and energetic service in the classroom and 
that the efficiency of our service will continue to 
increase as the educational facilities expand. 


Efforts to secure a pension scheme have not 
abated. We still live on in the expectation that 
at some time not far distant we may find existing 
simultaneously the two requisites for the consum- 
mation of the scheme so earnestly desired and 
urgently needed. These requisites are the finan- 
cial ability of the province to do its part and the 

Fo cayg ees id conviction of the House that the scheme is desir- 
A FREE SERVICE WITH EVERY TEXT able. One year ago the first requisite was un- 

oe aa, doubtedly existing but the second was just a trifle 
undeveloped. We still have faith that our legis- 
lators will shortly act as humanely in this matter 
toward the teachers as their considered judgment 
caused them to act toward the civil servants. 


Teachers of Alberta, your Executive bids you 
be of good cheer, and to remain united and stead- 
fast, as we march on toward the brighter and 
wider horizon! 


GREGG BOOKS- 


Will aid in the solution of your 
commercial education problems. 


The Gregg series of commercial 
education textbooks cover the 
field — from the junior high 
school to the college and the 
university. 


The Gregg commercial education 
series includes basic books, sup- 
plementary materials, tests and 
teachers’ guides for every com- 
mercial subject. 


Send for complete list of publications. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


57 Bloor Street, West TORONTO 


HOLT, RENFREW’S OFFER A NUMBER OF 


BETTER QUALITY FUR COATS AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 


An unusually mild fall coupled with present business conditions has left us with a greater number of better 
grade furs on hand than usual. The result is that a selected number of famous Holt Renfrew fur coats have 
been radically reduced in price. This means that finer quality coats are now offered at the price of medium 
grade garments. Write today for a selection of furs on approval. 


A DEPOSIT 
You may purchase an 
Holt Renfrew fur coat 
on extended payments 


if desired. No interest 
charged. 


HUDSON SEAL 


Trimmed with self, Kolinsky 
and Silver Fox. Reg. $265 
to $425 for 


$215 to $349.50 
PERSIAN LAMB 


Fashionably styled coats in 
choice of smart trimmings. 
Reg. $325 to $545 for 


$245 to $445 


MUSKRAT 
In popular Kolinsky and 
Mink shades. Reg. $139.50 
to $225 for 

$115 to $185 
GENUINE SEAL 
The aristocrat of furs, with 
trimmings of self, Kolinsky 
and Marten. Reg. $385 to 
$650 for 


$297.50 to $535 


Also featuring a number of very special values in Chapal Seal, Russian Pony, Caracul Kid, American Broadtail, etc. 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO., LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE, 1931-32 


Chairman—C. O. Hicks, M.A., 10611 112th St., Edmonton. 
Dr. C. B. Willis, 11504 96th St., Edmonton. 

Dr. M. E. Lazerte, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Dr. C. Sansom, Provincial Normal School, Calgary. 

A. E. Rosborough, M.A., 9913 88th Ave., Edmonton. 
M.L. Watts, B.A., 514 18th Ave. N.E., Calgary. 

Wm. Wallace, M.A., F.R.S.E., Campsie. 

Miss Mary Fowler, M.A., 510 Eighth St., Medicine Hat. 


VOCATIONAL AND SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
C. B. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 


Many of the pupils who enter high school do 
not make satisfactory progress. It is the business 
of the school system to find out the reason for 
this and to apply proper remedies. A mental test 
will decide whether the pupil has sufficient ability 
or not. If he is lacking in ability he should be 
advised to try some other kind of school or to go 
to work. If his ability is sufficiently high to en- 
able him to do his class work, the next step is to 
find out what is wrong and to do whatever is pos- 
sible to correct it. The cause may be lack of in- 
dustry, physical defects, no satisfactory room in 
which to do homework, not enough sleep, etc. 
Most of these conditions may be changed and bet- 
ter results obtained. 

It would seem obvious that vocational and edu- 
cational guidance of a very expert kind should be 
given to all children. The school says: ‘Here are 
a number of courses. We do not know what your 
capacities and aptitudes are, so pick whichever 
course you wish and go ahead.” This is about as 
sensible as if a doctor said: “I haven’t troubled 
to find out what disease you have contracted, but 
here are a list of treatments I can prescribe; so 
pick out whichever one you want and I will pre- 
scribe it to you.” 

Surely, every city of any size should provide 
such guidance. It is true that a number of. teach- 
ers and principals have done considerable good 
work along this line but it is necessary to have 
much more administrative training together with 
some psychological training, than have most 
teachers or principals. Education in Canada is 
sadly lacking in trained educationists, particul- 
arly trained administrators such as principals, in- 
spectors, superintendents, etc. Experience alone 
is not sufficient to produce competent men for 
these positions and until they are filled by trained 
men, education will not advance. The teachers 
are the strongest link in the chain and the ad- 
ministrators the weakest link. 

In order to provide such vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, the intelligence of a number of 
pupils, in a certain city high school, was measur- 
ed; various other facts were found concerning 
them and guidance given as indicated in the fol- 
lowing cases studied: 

H.F. of 1.Q. 109, age 16 years, 1 mo., class 
standing 35 in a class of 40. He was easy- 
going, good-natured and lacking in industry. He 
wished to become a mining engineer. He was 
advised that he was probably capable of going 
through for an engineer but would never get 


This Department exists to inform the teachers as to 


' what is being done in Alberta and elsewhere in the field 


of Educational Research. 
Any member of the Research Committee will be pleased 
to receive material for this column or to get in touch with 


oem interested in carrying out any endeavor in ‘.\_is 
ield. 


The courtesy of Dr. Willis is acknowledged in editing 
this Department for the September, October, November 
and December issues. 


there unless he worked harder. In view of his 
evident ability, he was pushed rather hard by 
the teachers and so improved considerably in 
his work. E.S., age 15 years, 10 mos, I.Q. 107, 
class standing 35, was given similar advice and 
treatment when he said he wished to go through 
for a doctor. 

B.D., age 14 years, 3 mos., I.Q. 103, with low 
class standing was evidently doing as well as 
could be expected since he was really a year 
ahead of the grade one would expect from his 
age and ability. He was advised to go on as he 
would probably do all right the next year when 
he was repeating several units and he would take 
four years to do grade IX, X and XI, thus cor- 
Se ata the situation of having been pushed on too 

ast. 

B.E., age 14 years, 11 mos., I.Q. 101, standing 
in class 28, wished to be a telegrapher or steno- 
grapher. She would appear to be able to do 
satisfactory work in these vocations so she was ad- 
vised to go to Commercial High School since the 
Academic High School work would be of little 
value to her in this field. 

M. H., age 15 years, 1 mo., I.Q. 96, class stand- 
ing 35, wished to go into office work. As with 
B.E. above, she was advised to enter Commercial 
School. 

D.T., age 16 years, 1 mo., E.Q. 93, class stand- 
ing 31, wished to become a doctor. He was ad- 
vised against this as it was highly improbable that 
he would ever complete the course or, in fact, 
be able to enter it. It was suggested that he try 
Commercial or Technical work according to his in- 
clinations. 

L.R., age 18 years, 9 mos., I.Q. 87, class stand- 
ing 20, was a very interesting case. He was re- 
peating some units so his class standing was high- 
er than would be expected in Grade X, the next 
year. This young man was a particularly pleas- 
ant, likeable chap and so was advised to take 
Commercial work and to look forward to a sales- 
man’s job in some line in which he was interested. 

S.C., age 15 years, 7 mos., I.Q. 87, class stand- 
ing 34, expressed a desire to become a teacher. 
Since an I.Q. of 90 is about the lower limit for 
grade XI and comparatively few complete that 
grade with an I.Q. less than 100, she was advised 
that she should not look forward to being a teach- 
er but should try Commercial work. 

R.M., age 18, years, 11 mos., I.Q. 79, class 
standing 27, passed in only 3 units in grade IX. 
She had left the Technical school with the idea 
that there was something of value for her in the 
Academic school. It took her a year to learn that 
there was not. She had considerable ability in 
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dress-making and liked such work so she was ad- 
vised to go back to Technical. The school should 
have advised this girl before she ever set foot 
in the Academic High School that there was no- 
thing of value for her there. 

These cases taken out of a much larger num- 
ber are a few of the types encountered and give 
some small idea of what may be done. The need 
is for somebody with training whose job is to do 
such work so that it will be done systematically 
and regularly. 


Orman Whitman, D.D:S. 
“The starting point of preventive Medicine 
is in the mouth”—Dr. Mayo. 


RADIUM and X-RAY INSTITUTE 
Phone M 9182 
224 seventh Ave. West Calgary Alta. 


Chas. Traunweiser, F. R. Phillips, 
Proprietor. Manager. 


HOTEL EMPRESS 


217-219 6th Ave W., EUROPEAN PLAN 


CALGARY FIRST CLASS 
Alberta GRILL 


ROOMS— 


Single $1.00 and $1.50 Double $1.50 and $2.50 
With Private Bath $1.75 to $4.00 


ONE SHOULD 
NOT MISS... 


the opportunity of acquiring a par- 
ticularly charming piece of novelty 
jewellery from the assortment now 
so replete at 


BIRKS 


Authentically modish . . . smartness 
that only the ingenuity of French 
and European designers can pro- 
duce ... yet, so moderately priced. 


Catalogue Upon Request 


Henry Birks & Sons, Limited 


314 Eighth Avenue West 
CALGARY 
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Teachers 


—and— 
Trustees 


You will show your 
good judgment and 
obtain perfect satis- 
faction by purchasing 
those new furs or hav- 
ing your old ones re- 
paired by 


GRACE A. GREEN 


The Woman Furrier 
“Those Who Know Say So” 


CALGARY - - - ALBERTA 








Common Sense Dictates-- 


Money saved is money earned—Take 
advantage of our teachers’ flat rate 
Automobile Insurance and save 15 %. 


Friendly Service 


Cc. J. CAMPBELL, LIMITED 


402 Lancaster Building Calgary 





TEACHERS 
are Cordially Invited 


to visit our office during Christmas week to 


“Inspect Our Manuals” 


or discuss 


“Correspondence Courses” 


WESTERN CANADA 
INSTITUTE LIMITED 


10349 Jasper Avenue EDMONTON 
814 - 4th Avenue S. - LETHBRIDGE 


236 - 8th Avenue W., “Kresge Block” West of 
Capitol Theatre, CALGARY 
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The World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


Prominent Americans Pass 


The public press recently chronicled the pass- 
ing of three distinguished Americans who had 
won renown in widely different spheres of effort. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan was President of Stan- 
ford University from 1881-1913, Chancellor from 
1913-1916 and Chancellor Emeritus from 1916 
until his recent death. Dr. Jordan in recent years 
became a prominent peace advocate. He won 
the Raphael Herman award of $25,000 for the 
best plan submitted to the World Federation of 
Education Associations for the development of in- 
ternational friendship and world peace. From 
his suggestion the five Herman-Jordan committees 
were organized and have been working to give a 
practical application to his plan. 

Thomas Alva Edison in his investigations into 
the mysterious force of electricity was a worthy 
successor of Michael Faraday. His many inven- 
tions have directly affected millions of people. 
Prominent among these inventions were the incan- 


descent lamp and the phonograph. The latter is . 


significant as indicating man’s progress in over- 
coming the age-long limitations imposed upon him 
by space and time. What, during his lifetime, is 


the most intangible part of the individual (his 


voice) Edison, by his inventions, made the most 
permanent. 

Senator Morrow, in contrast with Jordan and 
Edison, had just attained through his brilliant 
financial, diplomatic and international contribut- 
ions the status of a national figure. So much so 
that he was being spoken of as a presidential pos- 
sibility. As American diplomat to Mexico he did 
much to bring these countries into accord. More 
recently his services were called upon as the rep- 
resentative of his country in international prob- 
lems at Geneva. Consequently his untimely death 
was regarded as an international loss. 


The British Election 


In anticipation the recent British election was 
of more than usual interest. This was due to the 
national crisis which precipitated it, and the 
varied bill-of-fare presented to the electorate for 
their choice. It also held the answer to a subject 
of much speculation—the strength of advanced 
socialistic ideas in Great Britain. 

Of no less interest were the results. The 
National Government received support beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine. The British 
tradition of reverting to its conservative char- 
acter in a time of crisis was once again demon- 
strated. Labor has been weighed in the balance 
and temporarily repudiated both for failing to ful- 
fill its election promises and for its laissez-faire 
financial policy. Further lustre has been added 
to Premier Macdonald’s reputation as a statesman 
while Mr. Henderson, who but a short time ago 
was regarded as a star of the first magnitude in 
the international firmament, lost out in his own 


J. D. Fercuson, M.A., Direetor 


Miss R. J. COUTTS 


constituency. Lloyd George, a man without a 
party, takes one step nearer political oblivion. 

Although the Conservatives captured a large 
majority of the seats, the election is regarded as 
a victory for the National Government. This has 
reflected itself in the newly-appointed cabinet in 
which the Conservatives, the Liberals and the Na- 
tional Laborites are represented. 

Much will be expected from the new govern- 
ment and much requires to be done before Great 
Britain regains the position she held in 1914. 


The Manchurian Situation 


This continues to occupy a position of para- 
mount interest partly because a much debated 
theoretical situation has now become an actuality 
—League members at war. 

So far Japan shows reluctance to comply with 
the request of the Council of the League to with- 
draw her troops from invaded territory. This 
attitude illustrates the strength of the national- 
istic spirit. The Council is now considering apply- 
ing coercion in the recall of diplomats and in 
instituting an economic boycott. 

The situation is also of interest because of the 
attitude taken by United States, namely, that she 
will acquiesce in any line of action sponsored by 
the League—a position which has created a di- 
versity of opinion among Americans themselves 
as to where they stand. 


Franco-German Relations 


At the 12th Assembly of the League at Geneva, 
the crowded Assembly Hall of delegates and ob- 
servers listened in tense silence to Lord Cecil make 
the following appeal, “There are present at this 
Assembly the representatives of two great and 
highly respected nations, each in their way leaders 
of the thought of civilization. If there could be 
a real rapprochment between France and Ger- 
many, not only in word but in action, that would 
remove, I believe, seventy-five per cent. of the 
political unrest of the world.” An observer re- 
marks “The Assembly showed unmistakably its 
sympathy with this avowal.” 

May we hope that the leven of accord is begin- 
ning to work. The press tells us that for the first 
time in the history of the two nations a French 
premier and a French minister of foreign affairs 
visit the capital of Germany. It was because of 
the realization that since co-operation between 
these two nations is necessary for the revival of 
confidence and to restore faith in a distressed 
world, that this visit was made. It was a step 
taken to prepare the way for better mutual re- 
lationship. The concrete result from the meeting 
is the formal establishment of an economic com- 
mission which will at once take up the task of 
promoting closer co-operation in commerce, trade 
and industry. Associated with the ministers of 
these two countries were their closest financial 
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and political advisers, with certain industrial lead- 
ers of Paris and Berlin. 

Having an indirect bearing also on French and 
German understanding, was the visit of Lord 
Reading, British foreign minister in the National 
Government of Great Britain. It is well known 
that Great Britain has been acting the neighborly 
part in the time of German stress and strain in the 
financial and political spheres during the past 
summer. Fearing European chaos with its world- 
wide repercussions, as a result of German col- 
lapse, Britain extended to Germany and also to 
Austria the hand of help. The visit of Lord Read- 
ing at this time is not without its significance in 
the direction of a better Franco-German relation- 
ship. 


American and European statesmen\ Confer 


In order to bring back a better understanding 
of the psychological bent of European statesmen, 
Mr. Stimson before his return made visits to sever- 
al of the capitals of leading European states. Thus 
the way is prepared for the reception of European 
statesmen on American soil.. And Pierre Laval 
accepts an invitation to visit President Hoover at 
Washington. He will spend ten October days in 
America. In extending this invitation the Ameri- 
can ministers have in view preparations for the 
Disarmament Conference on February 2nd, 1932. 
But in addition to that purpose the United States 
and France are bound together by a bond of gold 
—these two being in possession of more than sixty 
per cent. of the world’s monetary supply. There 
will therefore, no doubt, be given time and 
thought to the world’s present financial debacle 
and what they, the heads of the gold possessing 
nations are to do about it. 

Following the visit of Pierre Laval, the Italian 
foreign minister, Grandi, last month eccepted 
the invitation extended by the American Govern- 
ment. From the American observer at the 
League’s 12th Assembly came the most whole- 
hearted welcome of Grandi’s proposal for an 
Armaments holiday during the months preceding 
the Conference date. This friendly meeting with 
the Italian minister occurs soon after that of the 
French premier whose views on disarmament be- 
long to quite another school. One wonders what 
effect these visits will have on the all-important 
problem of disarmament. 


* * * co 


The following is from the Pope’s recent ency- 
clical: “Since the unbridled race for armaments is 
on the one hand the effect of the rivalry among 
nations and on the other because of the withdraw- 
al of enormous sums from the public wealth and 
hence not the smallest of contributors to the cur- 
rent extraordinary crisis, we cannot refrain from 
renewing on this subject the wise admonitions of 
oo iene which thus far have not been 

eard. 


“We exhort you all, venerable brethren, that 
with all the means at your disposal, both by 
preaching and by the press, you seek to illume 
minds and open hearts on this matter according to 
7 soe dictates of right reason and of the Chris- 

ian law.” 


December, 1931 


The newspapers of Holland recently organized 
a campaign in favor of disarmament, with such 
success that a petition was signed by 2,500,000 
people. The total population of the country num- 
bers about 7,500,000. The petition was brought 
to Geneva by a delegation of the Daily Press 
Association of the Netherlands and presented to 
the President of the League Assembly, who will 
pass it on to the chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference when it meets next February. 

* * te * 


““A new International Bank for granting credits 
to industry in the same way that the International 
Credit Company will grant credits to agriculture 
is being proposed by one of the committees work- 
ing within the League of Nations—a committee 
set up to try to bring industry and commerce 
into better working relations with each other. The 
idea of this credit bank is to facilitate the issue of 
state loans of an international character with the 
help of the League and by granting long and 
medium term credits, to enable countries to re- 
gain equilibrium and prosperity. As example of 
the need of such a bank it is learned from the 
director of the I.W.O., in connection with his bril- 
liant scheme for providing Europe with great 
trans-national roads and riverways, and thereby 
giving employment as well as taking the first steps 
towards a united continent, that many govern- 
ments are only prevented from putting schemes in 


‘hand by lack of credit. The success of this plan 


depends entirely on whether the countries of Eur- 
ope can achieve such political stability that con- 
fidence in each other will be restored and such 
loans thereby made possible. The real meaning 
is that the first necessity is an established peace. 
For, as we have to learn, there can be no pros- 
perity without peace.” 

The American Friends’ Service Committe gives 
the above item of news. 

“There is no hope of re-establishing prosperity 
in Europe until goods, capital and labor are able 
to circulate more freely,” is the dictum of the 
Economic Experts who have been meeting from 
time to time in Geneva to study present situations 
and suggest means of improvements. This con- 
clusion comes as a result of deep study, hard 
reasoning and practical knowledge. These ex- 
perts make actual, practical proposals for indus- 
trial agreements for the control of production and 
price, for regional custom pacts which will not in- 
jure other groups. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


YOUR PHOTOGRAPH AS A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


For supreme artistry and excellence in a 
photograph, see 
MISS FAWDRY 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Studio, 507 Leeson and Lineham Bldg. 
209 8th Ave. W., Calgary Phone M 1340 
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WORLD FEDERATION NOTES 
China 


In order to enable illiterate Chinese to read 
their own books and newspapers, China has 
adopted a system consisting of forty phonetic 
signs, which as a whole resembles the alphabet 
system. 

















Costa Rica 


KEEP ABREAST 


A Government bureau for child-welfare work 


was established in Costa Rica by a law of August IN YOUR SUBJECT 
15, Sutnaiiea., a placed on the protection a 

of the child’s health and of his mental, moral and 

social life, and on the prevention of maternal and J ARWN Cc REDIT 


child mortality. WHILE TEACHING 





Calgary Teachers Attention 
HALL’S GROCERY 


Will satisfy your discriminating tastes for 
the finest and freshest groceries at prices 
which your clear judgment will tell you 
are right. All phoned orders put up per- 
sonally by Mr. Hall and carefully delivered 
by courteous errand boys. 


Special arrangements made to accommodate teachers 


Hall’s Grocery 
PHONE W 3468 
Service and Quality Guaranteed 
Corner 14th St. and 14th Ave. West Calgary 


Use 
The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade and 
High Schools—or those for Supervisors and 
Principals. Choose from 450 courses in 40 
subjects other than Education to broaden your 
knowledge and to become more efficient. 
For Free descriptive booklet address 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


683 Ellis Hall Chicago 























All-Canadian Texts 
of Special Interest 


THE CANADIAN BOOK OF GAMES 


By William Gordon Brandreth 







All-Canadian in its inception, authorship, illustrations and manufacture, this, virtually the 
only Canadian book of the type on the market, promises to have a very welcome reception. 





. The book includes all the games we, as grown-ups, knew as children, with 
<p hundreds of others which have been originated and come into use since. 
esl emel ti The explanations are simple, but where necessary comprehensive. The 
strong feature is the illustrations—diagrams, photographic reproductions 
and on many pages page-length reproductions of motion-picture films which 
show the games progressively. The author is one of the best authorities in 
Canada in this field. 315 pages, cloth, $2.50. « 


CANADIAN NEIGHBOURS 


By Harry Amoss 














Thirty-six chapters dealing with Canadian industrial life, each chapter presenting one lesson 
and giving the story of an industry in simple fashion, with a descriptive drawing and one or 
more projects following. Dr. Amoss is well known as instructor in Hamilton Normal School 
and later as Inspector of schools for Ontario. 85c, plus 10c postage. . 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publishers - Toronto 
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HOMEFIRES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Reduced Rail Fares Offered Western 
School Teachers for Christmas 






With juicy cuts from plump turkeys and deli- 
cious plum puddings playing important roles, all 
the pleasures of an old fashioned Christmas at 
home will be placed within closer reach of school 
teachers and students in Western Canada this 
Yuletide. Special reduced fares will be offered 
by Canadian railways for Christmas and Yuletide 
holidays and hundreds of young students and 
their teachers will temporarily forget text books and 
discipline to journey homeward for a merry time 
by the family fireside. 

The special tickets will be on sale not more 
than three days prior to, nor three days later 
than, the closing date of the school or college. 
In no case, however, will the special fares be 
obtainable before December Ist or later than Jan- 
uary ist, 1932. Tickets will also be limited to 
return not later than the opening date of the 
school or college and in no case later than Janu- 
ary 31st, 1932. These fares are offered only to 
students and teachers who do not reside where 
their school or college is located. 

Yuletide merrymakers may obtain these tickets 
at any railway ticket office upon surrender of a 
Canadian Passenger Association Teachers’ and 
Pupils’ Vacation certificate. The certificates may 
be had by school teachers through their principals 


MISS EDITH PATTERSON 
Elected Alderman, City of Calgary 
Past President A.E.A. 


and, in rural schools, where there is no principal, 
certificates may be obtained through a school 
trustee or inspector of the district. Certificates 
for students may be obtained through an author- 
ized member of the college or school staff. 
These holiday rates will be based on the regu- 
lar one-way first class fare and one-quarter for 
the round trip. The reduced rate will also be 
offered to the general public between all stations 
in Canada and will be good, going, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, December 23, 24 and 
25, and returning, up to and including Monday, 
December 28. They will also be honored, going, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 
30, 31 and January 1, and good for return pass- 
age up to and including Monday, January 4th. 


Avoid the Holiday Rush 
Send Your Garments Early 


Phone M 7926 


Out-of-town Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Price Lists and Information on request 


Empire Cleaning & Dyeing 
Company, Limited 


902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 











H. D. AINLAY, B.A. 
Elected Alderman, City of Edmonton 
Past President A.T.A. 
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BRUDERHEIM 





The teachers of the Bruderheim district have’ 


formed a Local. The first meeting was held on 
November 12th, when the following officers were 
elected: president, Mr. C. Seeley; vice-president, 
Mr. J. H. Meyers; secretary, Miss E. Gray; press 
representative, Miss A. Kittlitz. ' 

It was decided to hold the next meeting on De- 
cember 6th. The topic for discussion will be “The 
Text-book Method.” Mr. Seeley will also talk on 
“Seatwork in Primary Grades.” 





CALGARY 
Dr. Sansom Addresses the High School 
A.T.A. Meeting 

Sixty members of the High School Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance of Calgary met in the Eliza- 
bethan Room of the Hudson’s Bay store on Satur- 
day, November 21, for a luncheon meeting. The 
president, Mr. H. G. Beacom, was in the chair. 
The secretary-treasurer, Mr. A. J. Leisemer, gave 
notice of an amendment to the constitution, which 
will provide for representation on the executive 
from the small high schools of Calgary. The fol- 
lowing were elected to act as representatives un- 
til the next meeting: Miss M. T. Davis, Balmoral ; 
Mr. H. T. Robertson, King Edward; Mr. D. Aiken- 
head, Hillhurst; Mr. W. E. Findlay, Rideau Park. 
A report from the provincial executive states that 
there are between five hundred and hix hundred 
more A.T.A. members in the province now, than 
at the same time last year. 

After the business meeting Dr. Sansom of the 
Calgary Normal School gave a very interesting 
and instructive address on the theme, “Dilemmas 
in Modern Education.”” He gave an excellent ex- 
planation of the schools of philosophical thought 
of the present century and discussed the relation 
of each to the solving of our educational difficul- 
ties. 


COALHURST 

The Coalhurst Local of the A.T.A. met on Mon- 
day, November 2, at 8 p.m., in the school at Coal- 
hurst to organize for the coming year, with ten 
members present. 

An election of officers was held and the follow- 
ing members elected: president, Mr. M. G. Merk- 
ley, Coalhurst; vice-president, Mr. E. Reid, Dia- 
mond City; secretary-treasurer, Mr. L. H. Black- 
bourne, Coalhurst; press correspondent, Miss 
Catherine Morrissey, Coalhurst. 


COLEMAN 

The Coleman Local Branch of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance met on Tuesday, October 27, 
for the purpose of reorganizing for the coming 
year. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. M. Clifford; vice-president, Mr. J. Cousins; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. J. A. McDonald; press 
correspondent, Miss M. E. Dunlop. 

The meetings will be held on the second Tues- 
day of each month. 

It was decided that a Peace Program be ar- 
ranged for the next meeting. 


COLINTON 

We are pleased to announce the formation of 
a Local at Colinton. 

A pleasant and profitable year’s work is ex-- 
pected under the leadership of the following 
officers : 

President, Mr. Geo. Lambert, Colinton school dis- 
trict; vice-president, Miss B. A. Archer of Keyes 
school district; secretary-treasurer, Miss K. Ban- 
nerman of Vincent school district. 

The next meeting will be held December 19th 
at Colinton school. 


DERWENT 

We are pleased to announce the organization 
of an A.T.A. Local at Derwent. 

On November 6th, seven teachers of Derwent 
and the adjacent school districts met at the teach- 
erage of Derwent school district. Mr. J. Hughes, 
who was voted into the chair, gave a brief but 
lurid talk upon the teachers’ need of meeting and 
organizing into Locals for mutual inspiration and 
to maintain their enthusiasm. 

His views met with the hearty approval of those 
present, so an inspiring year’s program is antici- 
pated under the leadership of the following ex- 
ecutive: president, Mr. J. Hughes, principal of 
Derwent school; vice-president, Mr. P. Romaniuk, 
of Stanley school; secretary-treasurer, Miss G. E. 
Brown, assistant principal of Derwent school; 
press correspondent, A. J. Styra of Zora school. 

After the election of the executive, the constitu- 
tion was drafted and the meeting was closed by 
the partaking of refreshments served by the 
courtesy of the ladies present. 


GLENDON 

An organization meeting of the teachers of the 
Glendon district was held at Glendon on Friday, 
December 4th, last. The following executive are 
in charge of the year’s programme: president, 
Miss A. M. Procyk, Glendon; vice-president, Mrs. 
M. McCormick, Mallaig; secretary-treasurer, R. 
M. Sherk, Glendon; press correspondent, C. W. A. 
an Glendon. All teachers of the vicinity are 
invited. 


HOLDEN 

The teachers of Holden district rallied to the 
call of the A.T.A. Saturday, October 31 and 
showed real enthusiasm. It was decided with a 
unanimous vote to continue last year’s Local and 
aim for bigger and better results this year. 

Those present showed real wisdom in re-elect- 
ing Mr. Paul Thomas, the principal of the Holden 
school to the office of president. Mr. Thomas, 
without doubt, is a very capable man for this 
position as his last year in office was most satis- 
factory. The Local at Holden has a reputation 
for being one of the most active branches in 
Northern Alberta. 

_Mr. A. McGee of Holmdeen school was elected 
vice-president. Mr. McGee is a veteran of the 
A.T.A. and most loyal supporter. 

Miss Pearl McCrimmon was elected to the hard 
worker’s job of sec.-treasurer. Miss I. E. Briggs, 
the retiring secretary, being unable to continue 
her last year’s good work. However, the new 


Pearl is willing to sparkle and big things are 
looked for from her. 
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The press correspondent is Dawne Hull of Ed- 
monton Normal 1930-31, now teaching at Mar- 
coni school. 

The meetings are to be held every 3rd Satur- 
day of the month. The executive aims to fill 
the program with educational talks from such 
well known men as Mr. Hicks, Mr. Doucette, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. Shortliffe and our old friend Mr. 
Barnett. This is, however, only in the wind, but 
we feel sure we can count on Mr. Thomas and 
company to line up something worth while. 

The Local will continue its touring of the schools 
nearby with the moving picture machine and 
valuable, knowledge-expanding, entertaining films 
from the Extension Department. The machine is 


owned by the Local and other expenses of the. 


trips are to be covered with a small admission fee. 
Our meetings are to close with refreshments 
and socials. 


LETHBRIDGE 

Galbraith school was the scene of another well- 
attended meeting of the Lethbridge Local Alli- 
ance on Wednesday, November 18th. Upwards 
of forty members were present although this 
school is the farthest from the city centre and the 
weather was far from being all sunshine and 
warmth. 

The teachers of this school had provided dainty 
refreshments in their usual inimitable style and 
with this inspiration we were able to do some 
good work. It was decided to make the usual 
contribution to local Christmas charitable funds 
of one per cent. A long discussion took place 
relative to pension schemes. The general feeling 
was strongly continued effort towards a province- 
wide sclieme rather than the institution of a pro- 
vincial-city-teacher scheme. A resolution to this 
effect was passed decisively. Another matter dis- 
cussed was that of a regular monthly contribution 
to a fund in order that hospital accommodation 
would be provided the contributing member re- 
quiring it. This was referred to a committee and 
will be brought up at a later date. 

Under the leadership of our energetic presi- 
dent, Miss E. R. Reid, the local executive are plan- 
ning an interesting and instructive series of meet- 
ings for the New Year. Our next meetings should 
be better than ever. We are planning on both wit 
and wisdom. 


A teacher’s meeting was held on Monday, Nov- 
ember 9th, in the High School Room of Millet 
School. The purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming a local unit of the 
A.T.A., the aim of the local being to further the 
work of the Alliance and promote a social spirit 
among the teachers. 

All present were in favor of becoming members 
of the Millet Local. The following officers were 
elected: president, C. W. Parker, Millet High 
School; sec-treasurer, Miss J. Foster, Millet Room 
II; membership solicitor, Mr. Foster, Hay Lakes; 
press agent, Miss M. E. Newsham, Millet Room III. 
The remainder of the evening was spent in play- 
ing cards. Lunch was served at the home of Mr. 
Parker. It was decided that the December meet- 
ing would be held on the first Monday of that 
month. Miss L. Foster will lead a discussion on 


“How far Grades I and II should advance by 
Christmas.” There will also be a demonstration 
of work from these grades. All teachers of Millet 
and surrounding districts are invited to attend. 


RAYMOND 

On Friday, November 20, 1931, the teachers 
of the Raymond public school met for the purpose 
of organizing a Local Alliance. Principal J. O. 
Hicken was in the chair. 

The chairman spoke on the aims of the Alli- 
ance. After the proposed constitution was read 
and adopted the election of the officers was car- 
ried out. Miss Powne was elected president with 
Miss I. J. Lamb as vice-president; Mr. L. Palfrey 
was elected secretary-treasurer, with H. Dean 
Rolfson as press reporter. 

It was decided that the monthly meeting of the 
Local should be held on the third Wednesday 
of each month. 


RED DEER : 

The teachers of Red Deer recently held an or- 
ganization meeting at which eleven members were 
present and the following officers were elected: 
president, Miss E. Paul; vice-president, Mrs. A. 
Holt; secretary, Mr. C. Gaskell. 

Meetings will be held on the first Monday of 
each month. 


TABER 

On November 21st, the teachers of Taber and 
the adjoining districts met and organized a 
Local Alliance. 

Mr. George Watson, the district representative 
for S. W. Alberta gave a short talk on the purpose 
and advantages of organization. 

Miss M. A. Lange and Miss E. R. Reid of the 
Lethbridge local also gave short talks that were 
much enjoyed. 

Mr. L. A. Walker of Lethbridge spoke on the 
Teachers’ Pension scheme and emphasized the 
value of organization. 

Those present expressed their appreciation to 
the visitors from Lethbridge for having braved 
— miles of zero weather to help start a new 
ocal. 

The following were elected: Mr. G. E. Brown, 
president; Mr. Clarke, vice-president; Miss S. 
Hamman, secretary. It was decided to leave the 
election of the press representative and the other 
members of the executive till the following meet- 
ing. The second Saturday of each month was 
soveqwe as the day for regular meetings of the 
ocal. 


VEGREVILLE, 

At a meeting held November 12th in the high 
school, the Vegreville High School Local was or- 
ganized. The following officers were elected: 
Miss A. Wright, president; E. C. Miller, secretary- 
treasurer. Other members are: Principal W. H. 
Hayhurst, Miss M. Grant, Miss E. Maclennan, Mr. 
S. J. Ellerton. Meetings are to be held in the 


high school on the second Monday of each month. 


VETERAN 
After many years of silence the A.T.A. guns 
boomed and the banner was unfurled when many 
teachers gathered at Veteran on Saturday, Nov- 
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ember 7, and formed a Local A.T.A. with the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President, Mr. Fergus Milaney; vice-president, 
Miss G. Flummerfelt; secretary, Miss Ida Bower; 
press correspondent, Miss J. Sundberg. Meetings 
are to be held the first Saturday of each month 
at 2 p.m. It was decided that two teachers jointly 
take charge of a meeting for each month, provid- 
iing program and lunch. 

Mr. J. Sandercock from Broadview school gave 
an interesting and enlightening address on the 
financial condition of school districts in the In- 
spectorate. In communicating with the Inspector 
and Municipal Secretaries, he found no schools 
closed and no teachers below minimum in his re- 
siding Inspectorate. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all teachers 
within reach of this centre. 


WASKATENAU-RADWAY 

A meeting of the Waskatenau Local, A.T.A. 
was held in the Radway school on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 31. Officers for the year 1931-32 are: 
president, R. E. Shawl; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Jean McAllister; vice-president, Mr. Smith; pro- 
gram committee, L. Robbins, Miss H. D. Suther- 
land, C. Shook; refreshment committee, Miss 
Hall, Miss C. M. Gillies. 

Judging by attendance, the teaching profession 
is showing a great deal of interest in the Local 
this year, and they are looking forward to many 
lively discussions and much constructive work on 
educational problems. Social functions will also 
be held occasionally. 


WETASKIWIN 

The teachers of Wetaskiwin met on Thursday, 
November 12, and the organization of a Local 
A.T.A. was effected. Fifteen teachers were pres- 
ent. The questions of fees, constitution, meet- 
ings, etc., were left over until the next meeting, 
to be held on Thursday, November 26, in the 
evening, the executive to prepare the constitution 
in the meantime and report to the next meeting. 
The following executive is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the coming year: president, Thomas 
Fletcher; vice-president, Mrs. B. Munn; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Bertha Lawrence; press corre- 
spondent, Miss M. McKay. All teachers of the 
vicinity are cordially invited to attend any meet- 
ings, notice of which will appear in the local 
newspaper. 


WILLINGDON 

Due to weather conditions the banquet and 
dance which was to take place on November 20th 
was postponed indefinitely. In its place the Local 
held its regular monthly meeting. 

Following the short business discussion arrange- 
ments were made for the next meeting which is 
to take place in the Shandro school. All mem- 
bers are to meet in Willingdon and have the 
pleasure of sleighing to the school. 

The program arranged for the purpose shall 
consist of: A Character Sketch, by Mr. T. Shand- 
ro; Reading, by Mr. F. Honochko; Talk, by Mr. 
H. Kostash. After the close of the meeting all 
members adjourned to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Kostash and enjoyed the remaining part of 
the evening at bridge, games, and refreshments 
provided by the staff of the Willingdon school. 



















Awarded Four Gold . Medals 2250 Subjects 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Use them throughout the school year as aids in teaching 
Language, Literature, History, Geography and Picture Study. 





For your 
December Picture 
Study 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x3}. 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 
54x8. 
For 25 or more. 





Send 50 cents for 25 
for Christmas, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 
Art Subjects. Size 
54x8. 








Christmas Chimes Blashfield 


“I have used The Perry Pictures for years 
in school work and can find nothing to equal 
them.” 





Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. 


BOX 709, 


‘He Perry Pictur es©. Malden, Mass. 


EXPERIENCE 


Back of its Scholarship and 
, Accuracy 


That is why the Merriam-Webster 
is the “Supreme Authority”; is the 
most widely used reference work in 
the world; is universally accepted 


in the courts, colleges, schools, and 
libraries. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 

















Every State that has adopted an unabridged dictionary for 
use in its schools has chosen exclusively the Merriam- 
Webster. 

Nearly 100% of all schoo!books are based on the New International 
for pronunciation, spelling, compounding, and division of words. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman's Club, 


GET THE BEST! 


Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with sample pages of 
the New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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o Fall Conventions! 


| N 


NO TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS THIS FALL 


Surprise and disappointment is being expressed 
among Alberta teachers over the intimation given 
by the Department of Education that no conven- 
tions are to be held this fall. Their feelings will 
be shared by many residents of the communities 
in which these gatherings have taken place who 
have looked forward to welcoming the visiting 
teachers. A full explanation of the reasons for 
the step will be awaited. It is supposed that it 
has been taken as one of the measures of econ- 
omy that existing conditions demand. But it is 
not apparent how it can be the means of saving 
the government or the school boards any money. 

Salaries of teachers have been paid while they 
were attending convention and during their ab- 
sence the grants from the Department have been 
continued. With the abandonment of the conven- 
tions, the days of teaching will be increased, but 
the yearly outlay will not be affected. The only 
difference will be that the teachers will lose the 
benefits that they have derived from the associa- 
tions that they have organized for the purpose of 
“receiving instruction in and discussing education- 
al matters.” 

The right of the Minister to refuse his approval 
of the holding of the conventions, except for one 
reason, has been challenged. He may, it is con- 
ceded, do so if he is convinced that the program 
is not in accordance with the intentions of the 
act. Otherwise, it is claimed, the matter is one 
for the teachers themselves, as they meet their 
own travelling and hotel expenses and pay a con- 
vention fee. 

Possibly the Department’s action may be put 
in a different light than that in which it appears 
at the moment. [If the criticisms that are being 
heard do it an injustice in any way, they should 
be promptly answered. 

—Edmonton Journal. 


Hanna Inspectorate in Annual Convention 


HANNA, Nov. 6.—The sixth annual convention 
of school trustees of Hanna Inspectorate was held 
here Wednesday. Mayor Wade of Hanna wel- 
comed delegates and H. W. Billwiller, president, 
reviewed the work of the association for the past 
year. 

G. A. Forster, M.L.A., also addressed the meet- 
ing, and Horace L. Seymour, Director of town 
planning, advised the gathering on the best ways 
of improving both the inside and outside of the 
schools. 

In the afternoon session Mrs. Anderson spoke 
on lowering the standards of education, dwelling 
mainly on the new system of marking final ex- 
amination papers in the first two years of high 
school. 

Inspector L. A. Thurber addressed the meeting 
on a series of general topics and G. F. McNally, 
Supervisor of Schools, spoke on the business of 
being a school trustee. He dealt with some of the 
duties of the trustee not outlined in The School Act. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. H. W. Billwiller was re- 








elected president, E. Blaine vice-president, and a 
board of six directors composed of Mrs. Ander- 
son and Messrs. Leach, Oake, Telford, Coupland 


and Ringdahl. 
—The Herald, Calgary. 


THE MASK IS OFF! 
‘Hanna Inspectorate in Annual Convention” 


To the Editor: 

Sir: Under the above heading there appeared 
an account of a recent trustees’ convention in the 
southern part of this province. We note that the 
gathering was graced by the presence of a De- 
partmental official from Edmonton. 

May we appreciate the kindly solicitude of the 
educational authority who has prevented teach- 
ers this autumn from spending their money in 
paying the expenses of Departmental experts 
travelling to local conventions. May this not be a 
graceful gesture to reward the teachers for the 
gratuitous reading this year of thousands of exam- 
ination papers—a “benevolence” exacted a la 
Henry VII.—which is said to have saved the 
province some thousands of dollars? It cannot 
be because teachers might presume to follow 
ordinary people in making a concerted expression 
of their discontent. 

Divide and conquer? Certainly not! 
guile died with the Roman republic. 

But who paid the expenses of the gentleman 
from Edmonton? 

Yours for fair play, 
—Ruris. 


Roman 


Vermilion Trustees Hold Annual Meeting 


VERMILION DEC. 3—The annual convention 
of the trustees of the Vermilion Inspectorate was 
held here when Chief Inspector Gorman spoke on 
“Rural school problems” and Dr. W. W. Bell on 
“Health in the public schools”. 

A resolution was passed approving of the cre- 
ation of a rural high school area with Vermilion 
as the centre. 

Norman McClellan was re-elected president, W. 
H. Anderson and Mrs. George Bennett as vice- 
presidents and H. P. Long as secretary-treasurer. 

—Edmonton Journal. 


L’AVENIR 


SOUTH EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Prof. Henri de Savoye 
of the University of Alberta 
Editor 
School Subscriptions (not less than two subscrip- 
tions from one school) 


SIX MONTHS (January - June) - - 30c 








Sprott’s Famous 


PENS 
are made from the best 
Steel in the world—by 7 
Expert Workmen — to . ZY 
suit the exacting re- 
quirements of 


Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them. 
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, WETASKIWIN TEACHER WINS 
APPEAL 
Insists 


(Attorney-General’s Department Intervenes 
Against the Teacher). 

In June last one of the teachers on the staff 
of the Wetaskiwin High School had occasion to 
punish a couple of the pupils for disorder in the 
lines—“shirt yanking’. One of the boys took 
his punishment without any fuss whatsoever 
but the other one commenced what might be 
called a “hit-me-if-you-can” game, bobbing his 
hand in and out and up and down, etc. As usually 
happens in such cases the teacher was compelled 
to make allowance “for distance,” hitting the air 
on occasions; on others hitting the culprit else- 
where than on the jumping target of the strap, 
the hand. The game continued until such time 
as the teacher considered that he had made a 
sufficient number of “‘bulls’ eyes” to balance the 
original offence of disorder in lines plus the re- 
fusal to take punishment without indulging in free 
gymnastics. | 

Immediately after receiving his correction, the 
boy in question “hiked” home without consent of 
any teacher. Recess arrived and the boy’s father 
made his appearance at school with “fangs drip- 
ping gore.” He seemed to be too irate to listen 
to reason in spite of the efforts of the principal of 
the school to make full enquiry into the whole 
business and, if possible, arrive at an amicable 
settlement. The teacher received a summons (P.. 
D.Q.) and he was hauled before the police magis- 
trate’s court in Wetaskiwin immediately after school 
the next afternoon and in the presence of a well filled 
courtroom fined five dollars and costs for assault- 
ing the pupil. 

The facts of the case were brought to the atten- 
tion of the executive of the Alliance and representa- 
tives went down from Edmonton to secure first- 
hand information. It was felt by them that there 
was more than an even chance that if the case went 
before a court judge, the conviction of the local 
magistrate would be quashed and the teacher 
vindicated. So, in defence of the teacher con- 
cerned and with a view to preventing a difficult 
situation from developing for all teachers in the 
Wetaskiwin schools as a result of one teacher 
being humiliated and convicted through endeavor- 
ing to enforce discipline, Counsel was instructed 
to apply for a trial de novo in the District Court. 

This appeal was proceeded with before his 
Honor Judge Lees of the District Court of We- 
taskiwin, on Wednesday, November 4th last, and 
after hearing the evidence and the argument of 


Teachers Attention! 


YOUR PRESENCE WOULD BE WELCOME AT AN 
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Counsel, His Honor held that the teacher had 
jurisdiction to punish the pupil; that the punish- 
ment which he administered was not unreason- 
able; that the pupil was guilty of such dis- 
obedience in refusing to take his punishment as 
would make it impossible to maintain discipline 
should he not have been punished ; and that the 
pupil brought the punishment upon himself. The 
judgment entirely vindicated the teacher. 

The costs were allowed against the Respondent 
whose case had been taken up by the Attorney 
General’s Department and who was represented on 
the appeal by the agent at Wetaskiwin of the At- 
torney General. 

(N.B. Presumably, the Attorney General undertook 
to defend the appeal so that if it succeeded the Respondent 
parent would be relieved of personal liability in paying 
Counsel and other costs of the appeal. We were astonished, 
to say the least, to learn that the law officers of the Crown 
should so exert themselves to make a conviction against a 
teacher “stick” especially when such conviction was so ob- 
viously a result of a servant of the public endeavoring to 
perform his duties according to the Statute. The Attorney 
General’s function, under these circumstances, should rather 
be to take up the cudgels on behalf of the teacher and save 
him from personal liability—at least we think so. Any- 
way, in our opinion the Attorney General might at least 
keep clear of the ring.—Editor). 


IF— 

(With Apologies) 
If you can study hard when all about you 
Are chasing after pleasure while you “swot’”; 
If you can sacrifice some years at college, 
With very little leisure to be got. 
If you can wait for years when you have finished 
Before you have the prospects of a start; 
If you can carry on—hope undiminished— 
And banish worry gnawing at your heart. 


If you can hope to live in a profession 

Where little thanks is got for work well done; 
If you can struggle, session after session, 

And hear your job alluded to as fun. 

If you can give your pay to meet taxation, 
Retaining but a little for yourself; 

If parting with it causes no vexation, 

Since money’s only miserable pelf. 


If you’re prepared to hear the old, old story, 
Retold by cynics every other day; 

How you may bask in Continental glory— 
Six weeks’ vacation, battening on full pay. 
If you’re prepared to play the part heroic, 
To see a thousand times good work undone; 
You may not gain the earth—but be a Stoic, 
I think you’ll be a teacher yet, my son! 


—(“Beckford’”’) Scottish Educational Journal. 


a 


BANQUET 


To be held at THE ALHAMBRA ROOM (Eaton’s Store) CALGARY, DECEMBER 28th, 1931, 12 o’clock, noon. 


Meet your Provincial Executive. 


Accommodation is limited. Those desiring to make sure of reservations, please 


notify: R. B. Webb, 932-18 Avenue, W., Calgary, Phone W1895; H. G. Beacom, 209-9th Avenue, N.W., Calgary, 
Phone H2897, or communicate with Head Office, Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Phone 23741. 


Teachers resident outside of Calgary are particularly invited. 


TICKETS 50 CENTS 





PLEASE BE ON TIME 
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MUNSON SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 2317 
BLAIRMORE S.D. No. 628 
LUCKNOW S.D. No. 1946 
ANT HILL S.D. No. 2663 

BOWDEN S.D. No. 302 


Candidates selected for appointment by the above 
school districts who are members of the A.T.A. are 
earnestly requested to apply for information to: 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 


General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 
Imperial Bank Bldg., Edmonton. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


O ALL who labour incessantly to impart 
T knowledge that leads our youth down the 
quiet path of real education; to all who 
labour incessantly to win for teaching a genuine 
professional status and the teacher his rightful 
place in the community; to all who labour inces- 
santly to formulate educational policies and pro- 
grammes and who control the machinery of gov- 
ernment; to all those keen, alert, minds whose in- 
terest in the search for a truer education will not 
let them rest content; to all children for whom the 
educational world primarily exists— 
We extend our sincere wishes for the very mer- 
riest Christmas and the happiest New Year. 


RUN FOR MR. BUMBLE! 


FEAR-INSPIRING character was_ little 
A Oliver Twist. First of all he had the im- 

pertinence to be born. This was a crime 
of itself, but this undesirable offspring of advers- 
ity soon gave evidence of an abhorrent disposition 
—of being a “kicker,” of possessing promise of 
leadership, of being a sower of seeds of rebellion 
amongst his associates reckless with misery and 
hunger—when, alarmed at his own temerity he 
stupefied the fat, healthy master serving the 
gruel, by approaching him, basin and spoon in 
hand, saying: “Please, sir, I want some more.” 
Did not the amazed authorities, after making per- 
fectly sure that poor Oliver had despatched the 
supper allowed by dietary, exclaim: ‘That boy 
will be hung. I know that boy will be hung.” 

Yes, the way of the transgressor (the reformer) 
is hard indeed—hard as the toes which kick, the 
rocks that stone or the sticks which rain blows 
upon him. 

Later on, Oliver caused Bumble, the repre- 
sentative of constituted authority, to raise his eyes 
in holy horror and exclaim: “Well, of all the 
artful and designing orphans that ever I see, 
Oliver, you are the most barefacedst.” For it 
was a moral revolution indeed for an orphan 
whom nobody wanted, to refuse to dote on being 
doomed to crawl up chimneys accompanied by 
urgent prickings of his poor little shoeless soles. 
Again, others prophesied that Oliver would be 
hung: yes, and drawn and quartered into the 
bargain. 

Oliver’s next excursion into the land of derision 
and contemptuous notoriety was when he let-go 
with all his little might at Noah Claypole, his © 
cowardly tormentor, and licked that big lout of a 
lad. For this the “ungrateful, murderous and 
horrid, villainous one” was belabored by the 
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frowsy domestic, Charlotte, and berated by the 
fainting Mrs. Sowerberry. When his terrified 
persecutors had tired of thumping and otherwise 
maltreating him, Oliver was thrust into the under- 
taker’s dust room where his continued violence, his 
vigorous kicking at the locked door increased still 
more the terror of his persecutors. Thoughts of 
calling for the police, of sending for the “milling- 
tary” were finally discounted in favor of: “Run 
for Mr. Bumble.” 


RETROSPECT of the experiences of teach- 
A ers, the A.T.A., when they have asked for 

more gruel to maintain and nourish their 
professional status has seemed invariably to be 
regarded by the powers that be as amazing ef- 
frontery. ‘Those boys will be hung’’—those boys 
who represent the views of their confreres and 
‘“‘all-of-a-twist-like” ask for more. 

Should a teacher with the assistance of his 
professional organization kick vigorously when a 
school board or its official representative goes 
back on an arrangement the school board cries: 
“Run for Mr. Bumble!” and Mr. Bumble appears 
“pronto” in the person of a representative of the 
Attorney General’s Department to act for the 
school board against the teacher.* 

There are rumors afloat that Bumble is expert 
at wiping away all tears from the eyes and as- 
suaging the bleeding from wounds _ inflicted 
through set-tos with Oliver. Oliver, being ac- 
climatized to buffetings, barked shins and bruises 
is left to nurse his own injuries.** 

Does a school board find itself in a dilemma 
over a teacher who threatens to fight for his con- 
tractual rights? Again, it is: “Run for Mr. 
Bumble! He’ll puf us wise and show us how to 
take the ‘liver’ out of Oliver.’’*** 


N ONE occasion (not recorded by Dickens) 
() Oliver pleaded with Bumble and Co. to be 
permitted to have a certain little weapon 
always at hand so that, if any party endeavored 
to hang, draw or quarter him without just cause, 
he would be able to hold out long enough to have 


*The Attorney General’s Department defended the 
School District against the teacher in the Johnson vs. 
McEwan S.D. case, both at the trial and later, before the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 


The Attorney General’s Department also acted for 
the Molodia School Board previous to the action going to 
trial in the Stansell vs. Molodia S.D. case). 


**We learn on excellent authority that the costs of the 
Athabasca School Board in the appeal case before the Su- 
preme Court of Canada were paid by the Department of 
Education. Richards, the teacher, was left to just scratch 
for the wherewithal to finance things. 


***The Department and its officials frequently advise 
school boards how they must proceed if they are consider- 
ing firing their teacher. We suppose that the Department 
would be absolutely neutral to the extent that if a teacher 
had it in his power to fire a school board the Department 
would be ready to advise him how to proceed. However, 
this type of “absoloot nootrality” shews that Bumble does 
not care two beans which of Oliver’s adversaries knocks the 
little ‘“‘Kaiser’’ out. 
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some little say in the business. This little weapon 
was known as Clause 6. Bumble seemed to think 
that Oliver was becoming too expert in defending 
himself anyway. He felt sure that too much meat 
in Oliver’s diet was bad for those who attempted 
to torment him. Weapons were dangerous in the 
hands of those already possessed with a “lust for 
blood.” “So,” ‘bumbled Bumble, “take that dan- 
gerous weapon away from him; don’t let him use 
it any more; bind him hand and foot and keep 
him in the undertaker’s dust room until June 
when you may kick him as far as you like.” 


ens either—it must have been when Dickens 

was travelling through Wetaskiwin.) Oliver 
was attempting to tidy up the dust room. One of 
the units which had to be put into its proper place 
was mighty difficult to move at all, so difficult 
that it bore traces of force having been necessary 
to move it to where it belonged. One claiming 
a considerable interest in this particular unit 
raised quite a hullabaloo about his possessions 
being damaged by Oliver and forthwith had 
Oliver summarily dragged before the magistrate 
and punished for doing his duty—or what he 
thought was his duty. Certain spectators who 
were present did not think Oliver deserved any 
punishment at all. Sowerberry, Oliver’s boss, 
didn’t seem like doing anything about it, so a 
party named Alliance started to get up a petition 
to send to the “higher-up.” It looked as though the 
“higher-up” might act contrary-like and lay the 
blame for the damage and the expense of the 
repairs where it belonged, instead of upon Oliver. 
An S.O5S. call was at once sent out for Bumble to 
help give Oliver another licking, but Bumble 
wasn’t able to do much at all this time and had to 
be content with paying for the damage and re- 
pairs out of his own pocket. One wonders how 
he can be so “flush” these days: we always 
thought that Bumble was so really honest-to-good- 
ness hard-up. 


(Readers who scan the article in this issue entitled 
“Wetaskiwin Teacher Wins Appeal’ will have no difficulty 
in interpreting the last allegory). 


Q NOTHER occasion. (Not recorded by Dick- 
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January 31st, 1932, to February 6th, 1932 


Material will be Mailed on Request to 
HEAD OFFICE 


Imperial Bank Building EDMONTON 
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HUSH—’SH—’SH—! 

FTER meeting with scores of groups of teach- 
A and talking with hundreds of individual 

teachers, it is most gratifying to be able to 
report that a re-awakened spirit of organization is 
stirring the teachers of Alberta. This month’s 
Local News Column gives a slight indication of 
the wide-spread determination of the teachers to 
consolidate their forces at the present critical time, 
to form Local groups and make their appearance 
and their influence felt at the Annual General 
Meeting next Easter. 


T has become a “habit” in certain quarters to 
| surreptitiously pass along the suggestion that the 

Provincial Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., consists of a little “ring” of busy- 
bodies not in touch with our members or with the 
problems and difficulties of teachers in the small 
centres and in the rural schools. The sooner this 
“wish-father-to-the-thought” theory is exploded, 
the better for all teachers, particularly those who 
are disposed to listen to the “wolves in lambs’ 
clothing.” The fact of the matter is, the Execu- 
tive of the Alliance has very intimate knowledge 
with respect to each and every part of the prov- 
ince and although it is not physically possible for 
representatives of the Alliance to visit every 
teacher in the Province every year, we have facili- 
ties at our disposal which are fully utilized for ob- 
taining what prevails regarding teacher opinion, 
to a much greater extent than is the case with any 
other body. We challenge anybody to produce 
reliable evidence that the Alliance through its 
Annual General Meeting, through the mouths of 
its accredited representatives or through the col- 
umns of our official organ, The A.T.A. Magazine 
is not correctly expressing the views of the over- 
whelming proportion of teachers with respect 
to such fundamental matters as: pensions—or 
rather the lack of them; the killing of Clause 6; 
the taking away from teachers and school boards 
of significant contractual rights; the abolition of 
the Fall conventions; curricula; advisory board 
dealing with certification of teachers; the consist- 
ent refusal of the Department of Education, to 
give official recognition to the A.T.A., the teach- 
ers’ professional organization, whenever such re- 
cognition can be avoided; the promotion of stud- 
ents in Grade VIII and in certain units of the High 
School Course of Studies; and the general attitude 
of the A.T.A. towards the Dep’t of Education and 
vice versa. Of course it can be well imagined that 
certain teachers when chatting with an official 
representative of the Department may be much 
more careful of adopting a critical attitude to- 
wards Departmental policy than would be the 
case, say, when they were talking with fellow 
teachers or with representatives of the A.T.A. 
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Ordinary “horse sense” is not a minus quantity 
even with the average teacher. The teachers of 
Alberta are making known in no uncertain terms 
that their one desire at this time is to support 
wholeheartedly their Executive, those who have 
been elected by a ballot of the whole member- 
ship to watch over and further their interests. 
Should any additional evidence of this be required 
than the significant increase in membership to 
date of over 500? 





TOO PROUD TO FIGHT 

HERE are a few isolated cases where the 
£ natural leader of the teachers in the various 

centres, the principal of the town or village 
school, is loth to assert his leadership in profes- 
sional matters and here, as would be expected, 
the A.T.A. work generally lacks enthusiasm. But, 
fortunately, these cases are becoming more and 
more exceptional and, although scores of centres 
have been visited this fall, such centres can be 
named almost on the fingers of one hand. Per- 
haps, a little too much has been taken for granted 
—that the time has passed when teachers of 
standing were afraid to “get in wrong”’ by rea- 
son of affiliating with or doing a little work for 
their own professional organization. A few still 
urge that they do not see the need of every teacher 
being a member—can do well without it, etc., etc. 
(These “stock” alibis are never new). This re- 
minds one of the story of the Westerner of early, 
pioneer days who was on a visit down East. A 
company listened in wide-eyed wonder at his 
“tall” tales of the West. Finally, one said, “Say, 
Mister, do you often need a gun out there?” 
“No,” was the reply, “but when you do need it, 
you need it mighty bad!” 


ES, when the individual teacher needs the 
A.T.A., he needs it “mighty bad,” as is in- 
stanced in many recent cases. Read the 
report on the Wetaskiwin Case which is given on 
page 13 in this issue: the gun was surely needed 
“bad” there. Other cases which we are not at lib- 
erty to quote specifically might drive home the 
point just as effectively. Not so long ago, the prin- 
cipal of a large town school had occasion to punish 
a pupil for gross impertinence and insubordinat- 
ion. Before he had time to look around he re- 
ceived a summons to appear before the magistrate 
on a charge of assaulting the pupil. However, the 
matter suddenly petered out. Why? We have 
every reason to believe that the unreasonable 
parent of the pupil was quietly given to under- 
stand that the A.T.A. were prepared to “go the 
limit” rather than allow a conviction to be in- 
flicted or be allowed to stand against this teacher 
and that the police court hearing might turn out 
to be just the beginning. 
Examples galore might be cited proving that 
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the gun is most needed when least expected but 
when it is needed it is needed “mighty bad.” And 
might it be suggested to those whose “superior- 
ity complex” deceives them into developing an 
assurance that they, themselves, can never pos- 
sibly need the gun, or in case of need deliberately 
expose themselves so that the other fellow can 
shoot without restraint, (being too proud to fight), 
that such course of action is absolutely non-ethical 
in that encourages the “sniping” of their fellow- 
teachers. 


HILE we are on this subject, we are com- 

W pelled by circumstances to make known the 
following: The spirit of the Good Samari- 

tan has moved the Alliance on various occasions 
to have compassion on many “who had no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans,”. who had fallen on the 
lonely road from Jerusalem to Jericho. Many of 
the Samaritan tribe are taking stock of their re- 
sources and arriving at the conclusion that com- 
passion must give place to prudence, that they 
must henceforth conserve the oil and wine for 


-pouring into the wounds of only those who are 


themselves imbued with the Good Samaritan spirit. 
In other words, the A.T.A. must follow a policy of 
“Charity Begins at Home” or “I am My Brother’s 
Keeper.” 


HOLD THE FORT 


HEN the story of the “‘bad years” is a matter 
WV of history one fact will stand out prominent- 
ly—the heroic stand of the rural communities 
of Alberta to keep the schools running. This is the 
one silver gleam piercing the dark clouds which 
overshadow our educational life. It is indeed 
splendid, the way both teachers and school boards 
are striving together to make things go—and keep 
on going. When the banks so permit, school 
boards seem prepared to mortgage their future; 
teachers when convinced of the absolute necessity 
seem prepared to wait and wait for their pay 
without complaining, just as long as the board can 
scrape together sufficient to keep the wolf from 
the door. As might be expected, of course, there 
are numerous examples of abuse: some trustees 
are taking despicable advantage of the oversupply 
of teachers and “beating” down salaries unneces- 
sarily ; while in other cases, teachers are inclined 
to forget that it is impossible to draw blood from 
a stone. However, by and large, “reciprocity” 
is by no means an archaic term neither is it an 
obsolete principle in school affairs today. When 
“happy days are here again” comparatively few 
school boards or teachers will feel self-convicted 
and ashamed by reason of having taken advant- 
age of the “other fellow” when he was least able 
to help himself. 
ROM utterances of leading public men, those 
F prominent in business and political circles, one 
can come to no other conclusion than that con- 


fidence in Alberta’s prosperous future is not mis- 
placed. This being so, it follows, surely, that it is 
but sound wisdom to ensure that our greatest re- 
source, the young people of the land, is not dissipat- 
ed or does not suffer permanent impairment because 
there are insufficient funds immediately available by 
school boards to keep the school running. It was 
deemed imperative to hypothecate the credit of the 
state to save the wheat pool; how much more im- 
perative is it that the credit of the Province be hy- 
pothecated or pledged to save our boys and girls 
from the disaster of ignorance and retardation. 
We have sufficient confidence in the high regard 
of the Premier—of the Government—for the wel- 
fare of the schools and of the children to free our- 
selves from all fears that schools will be permitted 
to close and the children go teacherless. Apart 
from the direct harm that would accrue to those 
unable to help themselves, we submit that the 
blackest “‘black-eye” that could be administered 
to the fair fame of our Province would be for the 
rumor to persist or for it to become an established 
fact that Alberta is so poverty-stricken or that 
her credit is so low as to necessitate the closing of 
any schools. We pray with faith that it may never 
be charged in this regard that our Province has 
permitted itself to become “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 


| WE CONGRATULATE AN OLD FRIEND! | 


Many Alberta teachers are personally acquaint- 
ed with Mr. A. H. Carr who before moving to 
Ontario in 1922 had taken an active interest in 
educational affairs in Alberta. He is a past Pres- 
ident of the Calgary Local of the Alliance and at 
the time of his leaving Alberta was President of 
the Alberta Educational Association. 

In 1922 Mr. Carr was appointed Director of the 
Department of Extension, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. Under his direction this Department 
expanded and is 
considered the most 
effective organiza- 
tion in Canada for 
the conducting of 
extramural courses 
in Arts. Over 1200 
men and women in 
all parts of Canada 
are registered, seek- 
ing the cultural ben- 
benefits of an ed- 
ucation in Arts. 

While directing 
the department, Mr. 
Carr found time to 
attend early morn- 
ing lectures and 
thereby completed 
courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Master 
of Arts degrees in 
History and Economics. With this background and 
the studies pursued in chartered accountancy 
while he was principal of the Commercial High 
School in Calgary, Mr. Carr was prepared for the 
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opportunity that recently opened for him with the 
chartered accountants of Canada. 


The Dominion Association of Chartered Account- 
ants which embraces the Institutes of the nine prov- 
inces of Canada decided at their annual meeting 
at Halifax in 1930 to establish a permanent sec- 
retariat for their organization. On March Ist of 
this year, Mr. Carr severed his connection with 
Queen’s to assume his new duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Dominion Association, with of- 
fices in Toronto. He is also Editor of “The Can- 
adian Chartered Accountant”, the official organ 
of the chartered accountants of Canada. 


Marginalia 


C. SANSOM, PH.D. 





The Collapse of the Experimental College at the 
University of Wisconsin 
N the fall of 1927, a freshman class of 120 stu- 
dents (“guinea pigs,” as they were promptly 
dubbed by the other students), and about 14 pro- 
fessors, under the direction of Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, organized themselves into an “‘experi- 
mental college” in one of the new dormitories of 
the University of Wisconsin, thus initiating, in the 
words of Dr. Glenn Frank, the President of the 
University, “the boldest experiment in higher edu- 
cation.”’ The purpose of the experiment, as stated 
by the Director, was “to formulate and to test 
under experimental conditions suggestions for the 
improvement of methods of teaching, the content 
of study, and the determining conditions of under- 
graduate liberal education.” Four years later, in 
the spring of 1931, the Wisconsin legislature 
slashed $400,000 from the university budget, with 
special designs, it is intimated, against the Experi- 
mental College; the Brittingham Trust, which had 
paid Dr. Meiklejohn’s salary of $10,000 a year, 
decided that this money should hereafter be de- 
voted to “‘scientific scholarship” (as though there 
was nothing “scientific” about this famous “‘exper- 
iment”); and the Faculty of Letters and Science 
of the university, ‘‘with a cordiality that left noth- 
ing to be desired,” voted its approval of the recom- 
mendation that “‘in the academic year, 1931-32, no 
freshman shall be admitted to the Experimental 
College.” The “boldest experiment” had col- 
lapsed. 


The failure of this movement to justify itself 
must be regarded as a matter of great significance 
for educational theory. Perhaps on no other oc- 
casion has the Dewey-Kilpatrick philosophy of ed- 
ucation been more consistently put to the test of 
actual practice, in the secondary and higher fields, 
at any rate. It was apparently the Director’s pur- 
pose to try to establish the fact that a discipline- 
less and compulsionless education, an education 
“from within” rather than “from without,’ was 
not only the most effective kind of education, but 
was, in fact, the only true education. All “courses” 
and “subjects” were banished from the college. 
Nothing less than civilization in the large was to 
come under the purview of the group and “the 
current method of studying a civilization by ‘sub- 
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jects’,”’ declared Dr. Meiklejohn, “‘was like trying 
to make trees by nailing together planks or gluing 
together sawdust.’’ Compulsory attendance at 
lecture or at anything else was abolished. There 
was to be no spoon feeding, nor any check what- 
ever on that native initiative and intellectual in- 
dependence which are said to suffer so grievously 
from traditional methods. The instructors became 
“advisers,” each having in charge twelve students 
for a period of six weeks, after which new assign- 
ments were made. The students were expected to 
have weekly conferences with the advisers, and 
“discussion groups” were arranged for, which 
were hailed as ‘‘an advance on the tutorial idea,”’ 
otherwise the dominant idea of the “experiment.” 
There were to be no lectures, no quizzes, no reci- 
tations. No grades were to be assigned until the 
end of the second year, when the students gradu- 
ated as “guinea pigs,’ to take their places as 
juniors in the regular courses of the university. 
During the freshman year Greek civilization was 
to be studied “in all its implications and ramifi- 
cations, both ancient and modern,” and the soph- 
omore year was to be devoted to a similar study 
of American civilization. And, finally, the work 
was to be carried on, according to a report which 
emanated from Madison in the spring of 1928, 
“in an atmosphere of easy informality, in comfort- 
able chairs, and without educational duress of any 
sort’’—surely the very quintessence of Kilpatrian 
philosophy. 


During the last two years of the “experiment” 
there were persistent rumors to the effect that the 
college was making heavy weather; but official 
pronouncements continued favorable and optim- 
istic. In fact, President Frank still insists, as re- 
ported in the magazines, that the college has made 
some valuable contributions to educational prog- 
ress, and that if the judgment of the students 
themselves and their parents can be given any 
weight, the success of the venture will have to be 
admitted. But the opponents of the movement 
have at last boiled over into print, in part through 
the instrumentality of Professor Grant Showerman 
of the faculty, who, under the caption, “A Most 
Lamentable Comedy,” tells us in the April 11 num- 
ber of School and Society just what he thinks of 
the whole proposition—the “most lamentable 
comedy,” it may be unnecessary to add, being 
none other than that “boldest experiment in high- 
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er education,’”’ which started on its hectic career 
four years ago, 


No attempt will be made here to reproduce 
all the reasons advanced by Professor Showerman 
for the failure of the venture, much less the fervor 
and flavor of his article, which must be read to be 
appreciated. Five years ago, in fact, when the 
project was first mooted, Professor Showerman 
had something to say about students “pleasantly 
mingling inthe fellowship of tea and sports, with 
a few professorial conferences, an occasional lec- 
ture, and a little leisurely reading, and after sev- 
eral years graduating summa cum laude accom- 
plished scholars, perfect gentlemen, and practical 
statesmen, ready to rule empires.”’ But this was a 
rather mild type of sarcasm. For five years the 
pressure got more and more. Finally the explosion 
—namely, the article in question. 


One of the chief reasons for the failure of the 
college, according to this article, was the utter 
lack of discipline. An official of the university is 
quoted by the author as saying that, “The Direc- 
tor contended that there should be no discipline 
imposed from without; if there were any it should 
evolve from within the student group. Result— 
none ever evolved. The college was an ulcer of 
bad conduct from first to last. Three times as 
much breakage in windows, doors, plumbing, fire 
hose and furniture as in other dormitory units.” 

“Nothing in the world,” writes Professor 
Showerman, rather more soberly, toward the end, 
“least of all the enthusiasm of the radical reform- 
er wrought into frenzy by his own phrases, can 
do away with the fact that education is concerned 
with the everlasting attempt to communicate old 
and mature truths to immature minds, and minds 
which, for the most part without blame of their 
own, are in many cases incapable, unreceptive, 
and unwilling beyond the reach of satisfactory 
correction. School education is a forcing of ex- 
perience, and in so far, a violence done to nature.” 


Shades of Rousseau! 


Teacher Certification in Alberta 


On the accompanying chart are set forth in 
geographical form certain trends in the certifica- 
tion of teachers in Alberta since 1906. The solid 
line indicates the growth in the enrolment of 
Normal School students, practically all of whom 
received some kind of certificate at the end of the 
course. The number of students for any year may 
be found approximately by reference to the figures 
at the left. Only graduating classes in any year 
are included. Up to and including 1918 there 
were two graduating groups in each year, one in 
the spring and one in the fall. In 1919 the eight- 
month course began and since then the fall classes 
have been carrying over to the following spring. 
Hence only the spring enrolments have been in- 
cluded since that date, along with such “‘special’’ 
and “graduate” students as attended in the fall to 
receive their certificates at Christmas. 

The broken line without dots shows the trend in 
the matter of “Permits.”” The highest point was 
reached in the year 1918 when over a thousand 
permits were granted. During the next five years 
the drop was precipitous with only one significant 
rise in’20 and ’21. The number of permits given 
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in any year as represented by this graph is consid- 
erably larger than the number of teachers en- 
gaged at any one time on permit. Permits were 
valid only to the end of the term in which they 
were granted or until a fully qualified teacher 
could be secured. Accordingly a given individual 
would often secure two and sometimes even more 
than two permits in the course of a year. 


The broken dash-and-dot line represents the 
certification of teachers coming from points out- 
side the province. All grades of certificates are 
included. It will be seen that this movement was 
at its height in 1911 and 1912, with a rather strik- 
ing revival in the early post-war period, before the 
onset of a severe economic depression which 
pushed the Normal School attendance in 1923 to 
7 a thousand, the highest point it has reached 
so far. 


A total of 13,138 students have attended teach- 
er-training institutions in Alberta since the Cal- 
gary Normal School was opened in 1906. The 
permits granted from 1905 to 1930 inclusive to- 
taled 9,180. The number of teachers trained else- 
where and certificated in Alberta during the 
period was 7,803. These totals include many 
duplicates. The number of class-rooms in opera- 


tion in Alberta in 1930 was 5,558, and the num- 
ber of teachers engaged was 5,705. 





o 
1906 


Graph showing enrolment in graduating classes in Alberta 
Normal Schools from 1906 to 1932 inclusive; also num- 
ber of permits granted, and number of certificates 
issued to teachers trained elsewhere from 1906 to 1930 
inclusive. 


Legend 
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| LOCALS ATTENTION! | 


This month it is suggested that Locals devote 
their next meeting to a discussion on the venture 
into the Radio field which is about to be under- 
taken by the A.T.A. Any suggestions should be 
mailed immediately to Head Office. The proposed 
plan is suggested in the following item. It is 
hoped that a keen interest will be taken in this 
matter. 


A.T.A. RADIO PROGRAM 


THE A.T.A. RADIO COMMITTEE 


All Members of the Provincial Executive, Dr. M. E. Lazerte. 
Dr. H. E. Smith, M. J. Hilton, C. L. Gibbs, M.L.A., W. E. 
Edmonds, M.A., A. J. H. Powell, M.A., C. G. Elliott, B.A., 
H. R. Leaver, M.A., Geo. Conquest, B.A., J. S. M. Thom- 
son, B.A. 





In its endeavor to broaden the field of activity 
of the Alliance, the executive has had under con- 
sideration for some time various schemes cal- 
culated to be of assistance to teachers and pupils 
in the schools themselves. Acting on a report of 
a sub-committee appointed to look into the ques- 
tion, the executive approached the University of 
Alberta with a view to their putting on a series 
of broadcasts over C.K.U.A., the University Radio 
Station, sponsored by the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., with the approval of the President of 
the University. The Department of Extension, 
radio department, showed a very felicitous at- 
titude towards the A.T.A’s suggestion and Mr. 
Corbett, Director of University Extension, together 
with the C.K.U.A. staff have consented to, and 
made arrangements for a weekly half-hour broad- 
cast on Wednesday evenings, 5.00 to 5.30, from 
January to June next. 

In order that this new departure shall be of 
maximum service to all concerned a strong com- 
mittee (named above) has been appointed to take 
general charge of the Alliance end—to organize 
the program and arrange for those to speak over 
the radio. 

The main committee has been divided into sub- 
committees, e.g., Public School, Science and 
Mathematics, History of Literature, Pupil Prob- 
lem, Extra Curricula, School Music. 

It is not contemplated that there shall be but 
one audience for all radio talks; we feel it to be 
essential that each item of the radio program 
shall be directed to some group, such as: Grade 
IX students, rural school teachers, town school 
teachers, public school teachers, parents, etc. 

Where possibie each talk will suggest a proper 
preparation and proper following up for the 
pupils etc., concerned. We shall not stray away 
from the actual business of education in the 
schools: the talks will tie up somewhere with 
what is being done in the schools. A perusal of 


the article on “School Broadcasting” by Mr. J. S. 
M. Thomson, B.A., who has been in most intimate 
touch with “Radio Broadcasts for Schools” in 
Great Britain, will give teachers some detailed 
ideas of what the A.T.A. Radio Committee have 
a under consideration when formulating their 
plans. 


The idea has been to avail ourselves of 
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the experience of those who have gone farthest 
into the matter of “School Broadcasts” being 
aware at the same time that we must follow a 
policy of adaptation rather than of copying: we 
must “feel out” our own way and develop accord- 
ing to our own experience in the light of facilities 
available and the meagre radio equipment 
throughout the province. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


J. S. M. Thomson, B.A. 





One of the most important services which the 
British Broadcasting Corporation is rendering in 
the United Kingdom is its schools’ program. And 
one of the most interesting problems for readers 
to study is the question ‘‘What has this new chan- 
nel for the communication of ideas to contribute 
to the process of formal education?” The B.B.C. 
puts on a program on five afternoons a week and 
has a registered list of- several thousands of 
schools taking advantage of this program. Owing 
to the lack of unified control it is much less easy 
to determine the position in the United States, but 
there is no doubt that there also thousands of 
schools are co-operating in organized schemes of 
radio-education. In Canada not very much has 
been done; though in some ways Canadian schools 
have more to get from this new discovery than 
those in either the United Kingdom or the United 
States. 

In England the program is during school hours 
and the schools have their own receiving sets. 
These are seldom supplied by generous education 
authorities, but are constructed in. school labor- 
atories by science classes, or purchased as the re- 
sult of concerts, etc. In Canada it may be wise 
not to wait until schools have secured receiving 
sets, but first to experiment with a schools’ pro- 
gram to which scholars may listen at home. If 
such an experiment proves conclusively that a 
radio program during school hours is an asset, the 
transfer will follow sooner or later. In the half- 
dozen or so years that school broadcasts have 
been given in England the B.B.C. has made mis- 
takes and learnt from them and it may be said 
that now they have reached a generally agreed 
policy, which is endorsed by teachers’ organiza- 
tions and by the Board of Education, both of 
whom are well represented on the National Com- 
mittee which the B.B.C. have set up to advise 
them about school broadcasting of which Sir H. 
A. L. Fisher, who was once Minister of Education, 
is chairman. 

The policy of this committee very largely con- 
sists of the rejection of two rather plausible al- 
ternatives, which second thoughts show to be 
shortsighted. To begin with an energetic hunt 
was made for subjects likely to interest children 
between the ages of 12 and 18, and people who 
were well known or who could talk in such a 
way as to thrill the children. As the B.B.C. has 
plenty of resources of money and ability a pro- 
gram which looked splendid on paper was easily 
constructed and actually performed. Then 
thoughtful people said: “Yes, but in the schools 
we are trying to achieve something and we have 
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little enough time to achieve it in. Why should 
we give up any of this valuable time to distrac- 
tions however delightful?” As there is really no 
answer to this criticism, the “popular talks” type 
of program faded away, and the general principle 
was laid down: every unit in the school radio pro- 
gram must be aimed at a definite section of the con- 
stituency, and it must be related to some definite 
part of the curriculum. This is much more diffi- 
cult in England than it would be in Canada where 
curricula are so much less flexible. 


Some people, however, approached the problem 
from an entirely different angle. In their view 
education consisted of a teacher, who was in pos- 
session of valuable information telling it to a list- 
ening class. Radio makes it possible for one per- 
son to talk to as many groups as can be brought 
within range of a loud speaker. If then an ex- 
tremely good teacher broadcasts a lesson or a 
series of lessons it will be a great improvement on 
a lesson taught locally by a teacher not of such 
unusual skill. So some of the early experiments 
took the form of attempts to substitute a lesson 
from Savoy Hill, London, for a lesson which might 
have been given in a school. It did not take edu- 
cationists long to realize that this view of Radio 
education rests on a superficial view of the teach- 
ing process. Accordingly the second principle 
was laid down: The function of radio in schools is 
not to provide a substitute for any part of the local 
teacher’s work; it is to supplement and enrich it. 


Certain subjects are more suitable for such 
treatment than others. In general it may be said 
that the most promising line is to be found in an 
attempt to link up some comparatively dry gen- 
eral theory or group of facts with real life. For 
example, the teaching of Geography or History 
can be enriched by a talk from an explorer or 
an excavator. But it is always assumed that the 
class has covered a certain definite course and 
that a first-hand authority is adding something 
thereto. The abondonment of the two blind al- 
leys of the “popular talk” and the “mechanical 
lesson” means the imposing on the local teacher 
of a much greater burden of co-operation. For each 
of the B.B.C. schools series there is a little booklet 
containing pictures and references, questions and 
suggestions. If the series is included in a class’s 
curriculum the teacher must be willing to lead up 
to it and to follow it up in ways suggested by the 
giver of the talks, and, of course, in other ways 
which will occur to the teacher independently. 
There has been a continuous evolution in tech- 
nique. First the talkers fell into the trap of try- 
ing to cram a quart into a pint.pot. Then they 
found that, even without undue compression, an 
unbroken monologue will not deliver the goods. 
After all the test is not what the talker says, how- 
ever much it impresses outsiders, but what the 
pupil retains. Gradually the most skilful practi- 
tioners have evolved ways and means of overcom- 
ing the limitations of the medium. They get 
phrases written on the blackboard beforehand 
and refer to them; they get the pupils to make 
notes at appropriate places and give them time to 
do so; they pause for them to answer all questions 
orally, knowing that the local teacher will take 
advantage of any opportunities the talker makes 
for him; they devise echo games and similar 


rhythm devices. Such things cannot be impro- 
vised, they come with experience; but when the 
pioneer has experimented and succeeded with a 
device, it is easy for others to profit by it. There 
is always the danger that a talk, however excel- 


‘lent in itself, may fail to connect and so remain 


“matter in a wrong place.” This danger can be 
averted only by building up a process of co-opera- 
tion between teacher and talker. English ex- 
perience shows that this is an attainable ideal, 
and by showing this has greatly enriched the 
work of many thousands of schools. 


THE RURAL TEACHER 


Who gives to untrained minds the light? 
Who teaches principles of right 
To generations now in sight? 

The rural teacher. 


Who walks to school thro’ drifts of snow 
And often breaks the road, you know, 
When it is twenty-two below? 

The rural teacher. 


Who on a frosty winter’s day, 

Denies himself that pupils may 

Around the fire or furnace stay? 
The rural teacher. 


Who governs thirty “imps” with ease? 
Who teaches “Thank you!” “If you please!” 
And acts of courtesy like these ? 

The rural teacher. 


For whom should all put in a word 

When adverse critic’s voice is heard, 

And so much untruth is bestirred ? 
The rural teacher. 


Who has to find our Mary’s cap? 

Who has to settle Tommy’s scrap? 

But who’s to blame if he gets the strap? 
The rural teacher. 


And whom should we ungrudging praise 

And brighten, cheer his dreary days? 

To whom should we be kind always? 
The rural teacher. 


Who needs a cheery word when met? 
Who needs encouragement to get? 
To him we surely owe a debt, 

The rural teacher! 


—‘Marcilla,” in The Free Press Prairie Farmer. 
(By courtesy of Norman Bowles, Didsbury). 
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A WORD ABOUT THE CAMROSE 
NORMAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Geo. H. Lambert, President 


On December 30th, 1930, the graduates of Cam- 
rose Normal School met in Camrose on the oc¢a- 
sion of the first reunion sponsored by the recently 
re-organized Alumni Association. If the spirit 
prevailing at that time is any indication, the event 
was an outstanding success. Certainly this is the 
opinion held by the executive. 

The Alumni Association had been formed in 
1915 with Mr. G. K. Haverstock, present principal 
of the Normal School, as president, but owing to 
the stress of the times between 1914 and 1918, 
regular meetings were not held until last year. 

The class of 1930 re-organized the Association 
just previous to leaving Camrose. The officers 
are: Mr. G. K. Haverstock, honorary president; 
Mr. G. H. Lambert, president; Mr. J. E. Stuart, 
secretary; Mr. F. Tarlton, treasurer; Miss M. 
McKay, and Mr. C. E. Johnson, members of the 
committee. 

At various times throughout the year the execu- 
tive meets for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness of the association. This business includes 
arranging details of the reunion program, adver- 
tising, drafting business to be presented at the 


annual reunion, and doing work in connection 
with the memorial commemorating Mr. Torrie, 
Mr. Stickle, and Mr. Scott. 

At every suitable opportunity, the executive 
calls a meeting of graduates of the Normal school. 
At the various fall conventions of 1930 repre- 
sentatives of the association held meetings of 
graduates. They also advertised the 1930 re- 
union. At the convention in Edmonton during 
Easter of 1931, a similar meeting was held. At 
the Summer Schools of 1930 and 1931, the gradu- 
ates again met. The executive also met the class 
of 1931 at the Normal School on the occasion of 
one of the regular social functions, and met with 
a splendid response. 

These efforts to acquaint all graduates with 
the news of reorganization of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation have resulted in students of years as far 
back as 1915 giving their whole-hearted support 
to the association. 

As to the future, everything depends upon the 
success of the coming reunion. Therefore, the 
executive urges one and all to give their full sup- 
port and to reply to the letter recently sent out 
from Camrose. More important still, be present 
on Wednesday, December 30th next, at Camrose. 
You will be most heartily: welcomed. 

Above all, spread the news and awaken the 
fine spirit which we who are graduates of Cam- 
rose remember. 


Annual Reunion Meeting 


en OF en 


CAMROSE NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


= eo 


CAMROSE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30th, 1931 


SPLENDID PROGRAM 


including 


Free Theatre Party, Banquet, Business Meeting 
and Dance 


Members are permitted to bring a friend. Please forward your name 
and name of guest, if any, to the secretary— 
Mr. J. E. Stuart, New Sarepta 
before December 15th. 


FEE—$1.00 PLUS BANQUET CHARGE 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE OF WORK FOR JANUARY 
Rd courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 


GRADE I.— 
READING 
Silent reading, phrase and sentence drill daily. Con- 
tinue book reading, increasing the amount of material read 
each day. Finish the First Part of the Canadian Primer 
with B Classes, as well as supplementary work. 
PHONICS 
p, d, 1, e, u, sh, th, y (as in cry), doubles as ff, ss, etc. 
LANGUAGE 
Continue December work, aiming at the expression of 
two connected ideas suggested by questions. This work will, 
of course, be entirely oral. 
Discussions on Eskimo Life; the Christmas holiday; etc. 
Games—‘“Pretend you are an Eskimo child, an igloo, an 
Eskimo dog, etc.’”’ Talks over toy telephones. 
Pictures—Eskimo pictures. Available winter action studies. 
Begin the study of pictures suggested on the Art Course. 
Dramatization—Review of stories studied through the fall 


term. 

Stories—Tale of the Littlest Mouse. Travels of a Fox. 
Baby Mouse. Begin the reproduction of stories, choos- 
ing well-known ones for practice. 

MEMORIZATION 
Little Tee Wee; Eskimo poems. 
ARITHMETIC 
Counting backwards, ten to one, showing the subtrac- 
tion idea in this. Grouping of 7, 8. Oral use of one-half 
and one-quarter. Counting by 5’s. Review grouping 1 to 

6, with more formal use of combinations. Recognition and 

making of numbers, 1 to 29. Numbers before and after 

each number from 1 to 20. 


HYGIENE 
Care of the skin, the eyes, the hair. Exercises and their 
uses. 
CITIZENSHIP 


Care of school property, individual possessions and their 


care. 
NATURE STUDY 
Trees, their bareness in January; Christmas trees. Birds, 
winter feeding. Plants—Bulbs, hothouse plants, home 
plants, cut flowers, etc. 
GRADE II.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(a) Reading— 
(1) Baby Bear Mends his Chair. 
(2) The Snowbird’s Song. 
(3) The Little Eskimo. 
(4) How the Robin Got its Red Breast. 
(5) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization— 
(1) Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 
(2) Foreign Children. 
(8) The Elf Man. 
(c) Stories for Telling— 
(1) Little Syrian Maid. 
(2) Pig Brother. 
(3) Noah and the Ark. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

A. Oral Topics—My Holidays. Fairies, Elves and Pix- 
ies. How to Treat a Visitor. The Snowman. 

B. Teach They are and There are. Teach the question 
and its punctuation. Give much practise in both 
these, written and oral. 

C. Vocabulary Building—Teach final le as in bottle, etc. 
Review al, all; au, aw. Teach final et as in market, 


. ete. 
SPELLING 
January to April. 

Teach the words from the second term list, also difficult 
words from the supplementary list, taking four or five new 
words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the Friday 
review. i ] 

Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple 
sentences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon 
the correct use of capitals and periods. 

Teach the words which* have a short vowel, and double 
the final consonant, when ing or ed is added. e.g.—get, 
getting; run, running; slip, slipping, slipped. 


Teach the words which drop the final e when ing is 
added. e.g.—come, coming. 
Teach related words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, 
duckling; end, ended, ending. 
CITIZENSHIP 


First Week—Kindness Week. (a) To others. (b) To 
all living things. Animal stories, include those showing 
kindness of animals to man. 

Second Week—Helping Mother Week. Dramatization 
here. Helping teacher also included. 

Third Week—Feeding Birds. Putting out crumbs, etc. 
Be sure pets have warm places to sleep. Talks on bears, 
rabbits, gophers, beavers, squirrels, etc. Emphasize care 
and neatness these animals show in their homes. 

Fourth Week—Heating problem. Simply spoken of— 
airing bedrooms and schoolroom. Avoid sitting too near 
stoves for health reasons and to avoid fire. Talks on fire- 
drill and reasons for orderliness in getting out of a building. 

ARITHMETIC 

Counting in any 100 space by 5’s. 

Counting to 36 by 3’s and 6’s. 

Review inch, foot. Teach yard, 4 inch, 4 foot. 

Review time. Teach telling time in 5-minute spaces. 

Teach combinations and separations: 9 8 

7 9 


Daily drill in adding up to and including 50. Much 

oral work by individuals. 

Use of signs. E.g. $, c. 

NATURE STUDY 

1. Plant Growth—Slips, care of potted plants and win- 

dow boxes. Plant seeds collected in fall (radish, pea or 

bean, sunflower, pumpkin). Effect of light on plants. Pro- 
duce bloom from bulbs. 

2. Winter fruits—oranges, lemons, bananas, winter 

grapes; nuts. Stories of places from which they come. 

3. Winter birds and what they are doing—snowbirds— 

their activities and how to care for them. 

4. Care of pets in winter—pigeons and domestic fowl. 

HYGIENE 

First and Second Week— 

(a) Stories about fruit. 

( How grown and countries from which they come. 

(c) Eat plenty of fruit instead of candy. 

Third Week—Dried Fruit. 

Fourth Week—Care of Foods—Keep all food well covered 
in a cool place away from flies and dust. Always use 
clean dishes for all foods. 

GRADE Ill.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 

Silent—Robinson Crusoe. The Lost Camel. 

Oral—The Wedding of Allan-a-Dale. A Fairy Went A- 

Marketing. A Japanese Home. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Story Telling—How the Elephant Got his Trunk. 
Memory—tThe Land of Story Books. Lullaby of an In- 

fant Chief. The Iroquois Lullaby. 

Dramatization—The Land of Story Books. 

LANGUAGE 

(a) Oral—How I spent Christmas Holidays; My Favor- 
ite Story; The New Year; A Winter Game. 

(b) Formal—A two-sentence letter a week. Teach ad- 
dressing of envelope. Write original three-sentence 
story after oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Opposites such as: full, 
empty; clean, dirty; etc. 

CITIZENSHIP 


New Year—Birthday—Start by looking for opportunities 

of being helpful: 

(a) At home—parents’ demands. , 

(b) At school—contribute to the maintenance and order 
while teacher may be absent from class room. 
(Your strength then is in being still). 

(c) Stories: 

1. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales). 

2. St. Christopher (Encyclopedia). 

8. Grace Darling. 

4, Cedric becomes a Knight. 
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NATURE STUDY 

Defer study of hills and water on hills till spring thaw. 

Germination of seeds—cut top off carrot, put in water; 
linseed on piece of flannel over jar of water; beans in saw- 
dust; cut potato for planting, grow in earth; grain seeds 
in water-soaked sponge. 

Kinds and sources of heating. 

HYGIENE 


Nature’s care for us. Cleansing agents—the winds, the 
rain, water drainage, etc. 

GRADE Iv.— ; 

READING AND LITERATURE 

Silent Reading—Damon and Pythias. John Gilpin. 

Oral Reading—The Miller of the Dee. Maggie and Tom. 

Literature—John Ridd’s Ride. A Meeting in the Rain. 

Memory Work—The Sower and the Seed. The Brook Song. 

Story—Apples of Idun. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

A. Vocabulary lessons—Collect name words, words that 

tell, words that describe. 

B. Oral and written work—Practice in use of joining 

words . . . who, which, but, at, etc. 
SPELLING 

First 85 words in Course—Second Term List. 

Memory work spelling. 

CITIZENSHIP 

New Year’s Day—How it is celebrated in other lands. 

Public Order—Peace on streets. Duties of police and 
firemen—assist, not hinder or ridicule. 

Laws—Stories of early Greeks and Romans and their 
demands for written laws. 

Perseverance and Patience—In work, in play, in self- 
improvement. 

Early Days in Alberta. 

ARITHMETIC 

Continue long division with more and more difficult di- 
visors. Insist on checking same. 

Continue multiplication by two and three figures, now 
checked by division. 

Continue problems stressing power to draw conclusions 
and to make statements. 

NATURE STUDY 

Watch the various stages of bulb development. 

Bird Study—Snow-bunting and chickadee. 

Animal Study—Coyote and Muskrat. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Continue the Star Study. 
Detailed study of tea, coffee, cocoa and silk. 
HYGIENE 

Care of Foods—Keep food covered, clean, cool; keep 
flies out; have windows in pantry; do not use food from 
cans with bulging ends; do not use ice cream or candies 
that have been exposed to dust; see that all dishes are clean. 
GRADE V.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 

Oral Reading—The Moonlight Sonata. 

Memory Work—My Thoughts. (Canadian Poetry Book). 
“Heaven is not reached—” (Poems Every Child Should 
know). 

Silent Reading—The Laws of the Land. 

Literature—The Laws of the Land. 

Story Telling—King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
Remember paragraph work. 
SPELLING 
First 80 words in Course—Second Term. 
Words from memory selections and from other subjects. 
HISTORY 

Stories of the establishment of the fur trade with the 
Indians by agents of the Hudson’s Bay Co., and of the 
North-West Trading Company. 

CITIZENSHIP 

January and February. 

A sense of justice to include frank recognition of the 
necessity for restraint and punishment, both in school and at 
home, as well as recognizing the unfairness and unkindness 
of injuring animals and tormenting younger pupils. 


ARITHMETIC 
Problems on tables taught. Drill and review. 





GEOGRAPHY 
Alberta—Position, size, boundaries. Drainage systems. 


Maps. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


The Muscles— 
1. Meaning of a muscle. General idea of the size, num- 
ber, shape and structure of muscles. 
2. Importance of muscles. 
3. Importance of play and exercise. 
4. Importance of good posture. 
GRADE VI.— 

READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 
Memorization—Choice of: Scots Wha Hae. Bonnie Prince 

Charlie. Ye Mariners of England. Home Thoughts 
from the Sea. 
Oral Reading—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 
Silent Reading—Ants and Their Slaves. Departure of the 
Fleet from Lemnos. 
Story Telling—Arthur. 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 


A. Drill in paragraphs and letters as review work. 
B. Teach suffixes of the Course, pp. 75. 
oa words in Mechanics of Composition of Course, 
pp. 76. 
GRAMMAR 
(a) Verbs—Suggested Exercises: 
(a) Selecting verbs in sentences. 
(2) Making sentences using verbs. 
(8) Fill in blanks in sentences with suitable verbs. 
(4) Write sentences using verbs suggesting sound, 
motion, etc. E.g., chirp, trudge, plod, click, 
etc. 
(b) Exercises using the same word, (1) as a noun, (2) 
as averb. E.g., work, aim, iron, etc. 
(c) Verbs which express Present, Past and Future Time 
—Suggested Exercises: Pages 69 and 70 of “Learn- 
ing to Speak and Write.” 
SPELLING 
65 words—Second Term—“action” to “dirty.” 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 


The Hundred Years’ War—England’s entanglement with 
Scottish affairs gives France an opportunity to free her land 
from England’s claims. Wat Tyler’s Rebellion—This re- 
bellion occurred during the latter half of the Hundred Years’ 
War. Of this period Green remarks, “It covers an age of 
shame and suffering such as England had never known.” 
This condition of distress—the heavy taxes, the manner of 
collecting them—drove the peasants, encouraged by the 
preaching of John Ball, to strike a blow to free themselves 
from serfdom. The story of Wat Tyler. The fatal ending. 

Henry V at Agincourt. Another spurt of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Henry’s brilliant generalship. 

ARITHMETIC 


Multiplication of a fraction— 
(a) By a whole number; (b) By a fraction; (c) By a 
mixed number. 
NATURE STUDY 


Soil: Air. 
GEOGRAPHY 
(a) Newfoundland. 
(b) Great Central Plain with detailed study of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


HYGIENE 
January and February. 
Circulation—four lessons: 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 2 lessons. 
Care of the circulatory system: 2 lessons. 
Review. 
GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Winter Term—(December, January and February.) 
1. Silent Reading: 

(1) For the Love of a Man. 

(2) Napoleon and the British Sailor. 

(3) Tartary. 

(4) The Four-Horse-Race. 

2. Literature: 

(1) A Picnic by the Baltic. 

(2) The Great Snowball Fight. 

(3) San Stefano. ° 

(4) Selections from Shakespeare. 

Note: Burns’ Week—A Man’s a Man. 
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8. Oral Reading: 
(1) Little Gavroche. 
(2) Mending the Clock. 
4. Memory Selections: (minimum of three) 
(1) be oe sat Boy’s Creed. 
(2) AF 
(3) Posie: “107: 23-30. 
(4) If I were Lord of Tartary. 
(5) O, East is East (Kipling). 
(6) In the Course of Nature (Southey). 
LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 
1. Personal letters—friendly letters, informal invitations, 
acknowledgements, etc. 
2. Oral—Short speeches on assigned topics. 
8. The three paragraph composition continued. 
4. Condensing stories. This can be correlated with No. 3. 


GRAMMAR 


Study of Parts of Speech— 
(1) Noun: Definition. 
Uses: (a) Subject of a Verb. 
(b) Object of a Verb or Preposition. 
(c) Completion of the Predicate. 
(d) The Possessive use. 
(2) Pronoun: Definition. 
Uses: (Same as Noun.) 
(3) Verb: Definition. 
Uses: Predicate of the Sentence—Order: 
(a) doing, (b) having, (c) being. 
Review “shall” and ‘will’; Active and Passive 
constructions. 
: SPELLING 


(a) First 50 words from Second Term List (Course). 
(b) New words from other subjects. 
HISTORY AND CIVICS 
Age of discovery and Colonization. 
(a) Early Discoveries. 
(b) Growth of English Sea Power. 
(c) Colonization. 


ARITHMETIC 
Board measure, denominate numbers, acres and volume 
(rectangular). 
GEOGRAPHY 


January and February. 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
HYGIENE 
Communicable Diseases: 

(a) Disease germs—what they are—where they grow— 
the body’s protection against them—the saliva of 
the mouth—the mocus in the nose kills many 
germs—the work of the white blood cells. 

(b) Immunity—Meaning of natural and acquired im- 
munity—how immunity may be acquired by vac- 
cination and inoculation. 

(c) Jenner. 

GRADE VIII.— 
GRAMMAR 
(1) Review the work of first term. 
(2) Attention to groups of words by comparison— 
(a) Sentences; (b) Clauses; (c) Phrases. 
(3) Extend study of tense into divisions of present, past 
and future. 
ARITHMETIC 
Review bills and accounts. 
Teach the receipt form. 
* Percentages. 
GEOGRAPHY 
January to February 15th. 
British Empire in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
South Seas. 
HYGIENE 
First Aid—The first aid problems as given in the Course. 
How to prevent accidents—Safety Rules. 
HISTORY—(British and Canadian) 
Balance of Section 7, Course of Studies. 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Rip Van Winkle. Memorization— 


A Ballad of John Nichol- Lead Kindly Light. 
son. A Face. 


COMPOSITION 
Sentence Structure—types and variety of sentences. 
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Classroom Hints 


GRADE II. 


Some Seat Work Games in Spelling and Silent Reading 
and Composition 
(Adapted from “Everyday Words’’—Alfred Wisdom) 


z. 
_— . raw 
ue whi 
golden purple 


(a) 1. The wheat turns from gr - - n to a g- ld - n yell - - 
in the fall. 
2. Then the sky is a clear bl-- and the sun shines all 
day long. 
. Little w-it- clouds sometimes float by. 
. When the sun goes down the shadows turn p - - pl - 
g----n; the color of the sun. 
ye ---- ; the color of (pupil’s name)’s hair. 
b---; the color water is when the sun shines. 
p - - pl -; the clouds are sometimes this color when 
the sun is setting. 
w ---e; the page you are writing on is this color. 
gr - - n; the color the grass will be next spring. 
(c) Write a sentence using each of the words at the top of 
the exercise. Make a colored picture of each sentence. 


(b) 


ime perm es 


II. 
snow tracks 
game circle 
fox geese 
(a) 1. When the sn - - comes we playag-m-. 
2. We make tr---sinac-rel-. 


3. Then we go from one side of the - - rcle to the other 
through the middle, until it is cut up like this 
(diagram). 

5 aoe one child is the fo - and the others are the 

- = Ss - 

g The f - x tries to catch the g --S-. 

. You must not run off the oahe made in the sn - -. 

Ss --- ; what you need before you can play fox and 

geese. 

ge --- ; they try to run away from the fox. 

tr - - - s; this is what everybody mabe in the snow. 

f-- ; this is the one to be careful of 

= ain ; this is what you make first in the snow. 

(c) Write two or three sentences about a game in the snow. 

Directions—The whole is to be written on the blackboard to 

provide silent reading. In (a) and (b) the children are 
2 write the words filling in, of course, the missing let- 
rs. 

Objectives— 

1) To present the words to be learned in a meaningful 
context. 
(2) To lead to close observation of the form of the word. 
(3) To provide as interesting activities as possible in 
connection with the writing of the word. 
(4) A silent reading exercise. 


GRADE II. 


CITIZENSHIP, SILENT READING and DRAMATIZATION 
Helping Mother and Teacher. 

1. Oral discussion of ways to help mother and teacher. (I 
think it advisable for teacher not to be over ambitious 
in her plans for helping mother). Blackboard note of 
words that might provide difficulty in silent reading later. 

2. Silent reading material on blackboard: 

I help my mother this way: 

(1) When I get undressed I hang up my dress. Then I 
fold up my other clothes and put my shoes under the 
bed. Then I say, “That’s done!” After I have a 
drink of water, I jump into bed.: ~ 

(2) I pump water for the house into a pail. “Creak! 
creak!”? goes the pump handle and “swish, swish,” 
goes the water into the pail. Then I carry the pail 
into the house and put it on a stand near the 
window. 

(3) I sweep the kitchen floor. I go under the table for 
crumbs and under the stove for crumbs. “Dear, 
dear,” I say, “what a lot of dust there is!” Then 
I gather all the dust into a pan and put it in the fire. 


(b) 


ioe ge ee ~ 
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(4) I bring wood into the house from the wood pile. 
“Two, four, six, eight,” I count and know that is as 
many as I can carry. Sometimes I try to carry 
more, and then when I go to open the door, they 
fall off the top. “Lazy man’s load,” say to myself. 
I feed the chickens. I put some wheat in a pan; 
then I go to the fence and call “‘Chuck—chuck— 
chuck—chuck!”’ The chickens come running from 
every corner of the chicken yard. ‘Be sure to lay 
some good eggs for that, Black Betsy,” I say and 
throw the handfuls of grain to the chickens. 

(6) I try not to get too dirty and try to keep my 
clothes from being torn. ‘No! No!” I say, “I 

musn’t sit on the dusty chair!” Then I say, “Now 
I must go carefully through this fence and not catch 
my clothes on the barbed wire.” 

(7) I help teacher this way: I clean the brushes at re- 
cess. I hit them and rub them together to get rid 
of the chalk. Then I brush the chalk off the front 
of my dress, saying as Little Jack Horner, “What a 
good girl am I!” 

Directions: Children are to read all sections. Each 
is to select the section he wishes to act and think over how 
to do it. When called on for their dramatizations, the on- 
lookers guess which number is being acted. The largest 
number of correct guesses wins the game. 

GRADE II. 
NATURE STUDY AND HYGIENE 


Remember the principle of combination of materials as 
much as possible. Your study of winter fruits and stories 
about fruits under the heading of Hygiene can be combined. 
And when it comes to enticing children to eat fruit in place 
of candy, I know of nothing that makes your mouth so 
water for fruit as Christina Rosetti’s ‘“Goblin Market:” 

“Apples and quinces 
Lemons and oranges, 
Plump unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries. 
Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Sweet-headed mulberries, 
Wildfree-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries. 
Pineapples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries; 
All ripe together 
In summer weather.” 


GRADE II. 


PRACTICAL REVIEW OF INCH IN ARITHMETIC; 
SILENT READING TO FOLLOW DIRECTIONS, 
AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 
Making Christmas Chains 

(There may need to be some preliminary assistance with 
such words as square, paste, scissors, creased). 
1. You will need one red square and one green square of 
paper, some paste and scissors. (Squares are to be. 4 in. 
x 4 in.) 
Measure each square of paper. How wide is it? How 
long is it? . 
Fold each square across the middle. This folded piece 
should be two inches wide. 
Cut along the creased lines of both squares. You should 
have four strips which should each be four inches long. 
At one end of each four inch strip rule a line across the 
strip one half inch from the end. 
Use a red strip. Paste the other end of the strip over 
this half inch marked off. This should form a ring. 
Use a-green strip. Slip the green strip through the red 
ring and then paste again as before. 
Now use your other red and then your other green strip 
in the same way. 


GRADES II. and III. 


Some practice in reading Arithmetic Problems 
John has some money to spend for Christmas. He has 
a little brother and sister and father and mother. 
He wants to spend the same amount on each one. 
How would you find out how much he spends on each 
one? 
The school Christmas tree cost 50c, the tinsel 25c, the 
candles 25c. How would you find what the tree and 
decorations had cost? 
If John goes to the store with 25c, will he be able to 
buy two scribblers at 10c each? 

is sent to the store with 50c to buy a dozen 
eggs at 35c and a mouse-trap which costs 7c. Will 
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she have more or less than 10c change? 
Reading to Judge Whether or Not an Answer is Absurd 


B. Write “yes” after the answers which you think are just 
about correct and “no” after those which are very in- 
correct. 

1. There are 25 children in the school, but only 19 are 
ee. How many are absent? Answer, 44 chil- 
ren. 
James has 28 marbles. He gives half of them to 
Charles) How many has he left? Answer, 56 
marbles. 
We learn 5 new spelling words a day. In a week 
how many do we learn? Answer, 25 words. 
There are 20 children coming to school but there are 
only 18 desks. In how many seats will 2 children 
have to sit together. Answer, 4 seats. 


GRADE III. 


Silent Reading: Robinson Crusoe. 
(Rural Schools in mind) 

Preliminary Oral Work to familiarize the class with 
the general character of the story and the wording used, 
at the same time trying to avoid talking too much and de- 
stroying the interest. This preliminary work should in- 
crease the interest in the silent reading to follow. 

Do you know what this word is? Shipwreck (on black- 
board). Why is a ship ever wrecked, do you know? When 
a boat is in danger of being wrecked now, do you know 
what it does to warn people that it is in danger and to get 
help? The story you are to read Robinson Crusoe took 
place some time ago when there was no way at sea of send- 
ing anyone a message quickly. Now suppose you were ship- 
wrecked on a desert island all by yourself, can you think 
what you would do first for yourself? You will be inter- 
ested in finding out what Robinson Crusoe did. 

Before you begin to read we will run over some words 
and phrases you may not know. (Put all words and phrases 
in black face type.on blackboard while talking). 

Robinson Crusoe lived in a great seaport on the East 
coast of England. Can you think why he wanted to be a 
sailor? The English had always been great sailors, living 
as they did on a little island, but there was another great 
race of sailors at the time,—the Spaniards. (It was the 
Spanish King and Queen who had sent Columbus out when 
he was to discover America). The Spaniards were rather 
cruel seamen, however, and when they fought at sea often 
treated their prisoners badly. 

There are always ship terms in a sea story: Do you know 
this word? Raft. What is it? Have you ever seen one? 
And what are spars? 

When you read the story of Robinson Crusoe you will 
find that one thing frightened him. He saw this: (draw 
print of naked foot on blackboard). Yes, it was the print 
of a man’s naked foot. How would you know it was the 
foot of a human being and not an animal? Would you be 
afraid? At any rate Robinson Crusoe made his house 
secure. 

Two or three more words before you read: What is this? 
Kid (explain meaning in the story.) Umbrella: what do 
you use it for? Do you know what it means to fell a tree? 

(Note to teacher: The foregoing attempts to give the 
words some meaningful context by which they may be re- 
membered and interpreted). 

Read the story, then reread as often as you need to 
following the blackboard directions. 

Blackboard Directions. 


1. The first little paragraph might be given the title “Goes 
to Sea.” Could you think of a title for the second? 
(Training in reading for the main idea.) 

The third paragraph might be called: “Robinson Crusoe 
brings things ashore.” Be ready to ask one another 
questions on this paragraph like: How far did he have to 
swim? (Training in reading for detail.) 
Be ready to tell me why Robinson Crusoe would want 
each of these: tools, guns. Can you think what some of 
the “other things” he brought from the ship would be? 
(stimulate thought and imagination.) 
Draw pictures showing me Robinson Crusoe’s two homes 
(Reading for detail). Why would the second be better 
than the first? 
Robinson Crusoe had nothing like this: 
MAY 

ah ts Oe Gale 

6 7 8 910 11 12etce. 
Draw what he did instead. 


Some of the things that kept Robinson Crusoe from 
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being lonely you will find in the picture on page 140. 
What are they? Are they all here? 

7. Draw pictures to show: wi : 
(a) What Robinson Crusoe went around his island in; 
(b) What Robinson Crusoe did to his home after he saw 

the footprint in the sand. / 

8. Is there any way of knowing from the story that Robin- 
son Crusoe was a brave man? 

9. Would Robinson Crusoe be glad to leave his island home? 
(The exercise as outlined is probably too long for one 


lesson). 
GRADE IV. 
Reading of Arithmetic Problems 
In a single statement tell how you would solve if you 
were told the figures: 

1. If you know how many seats the board has bought for 
the school and how much each seat costs, how would you 
find the total cost of the seats? 

2. If you know the distance a car has travelled between one 
town and another and how long it took to make the trip, 
how could you find how fast the car had travelled an 
hour on the average? 

8. If you know the price of a bushel of wheat and how 
many bushels a farmer has to sell, how would you find 
how many bags of flour he could buy, if you knew the 
price per bag? 

4. If you know the length and width of the school grounds 
and the number of wires high a fence is to be, could you 
find how much wire would be needed for the school 
fence? 

5. If you know the length of a hallway and the width of 
the board to be used in flooring it, could you find how 
many boards would be needed? 

6. You want to buy a bicycle. You can only do so with 
newspaper earnings. You know how much you earn in 
a week and the cost of the bicycle. How could you find 
in how many weeks you will be able to buy the bicycle? 

7. You are sent to town with some money and a list of 
things to buy. How will you prove your change is 
right when you come home? 

8. You are measuring the flour for mother’s bread. The 
recipe calls for 8 quarts of flour, but you have a pint 
measure only. (a) How will you find how many pints 
of flour you will need? (b) if you know that 34 cups 
of flour equals 1 lb. and that there are 2 cups in a pint, 
could you find how many lbs. of flour you have used? 
(c) If you know the cost of a 98 lb. bag of flour, 
could you find how much the flour for the baking had 


cost? 
GRADE VII 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


Jenner) 


H. H. Bashford in “The Harley Street Calendar” gives 
us this interesting little picture of Dr. Jenner: “To the 
end of his life, indeed, he believed in a good dinner, followed 
by a comic song or two, as a prelude to debate” (he was the 
leader of a little society that met at the Ship Inn, Alveston, 
and had founded another called the Medico-Convivial that 
foregathered at Rodborough). “It was never difficult to 
detain him, after seeing a patient upstairs, for a duet in 
the drawing room or a toast in the hall. And long after 
midnight he was to be met upon the roads, accompanied 
by friends loth to leave him—a robust little figure in the 
shiniest of boots, immaculate buckskins and a yellow-but- 
toned coat, with a silver-handled whip, and a chubby, good- 
tempered face under his broad-brimmed hat.” This friendly, 
little country doctor was the man who established the use of 
vaccination as a preventive of small-pox. May 14, 1796, 
is the date generally recognized as the peak of his experi- 
mentation. Before Dr. Jenner’s time there had been some 
interest in inoculation of the disease itself as a preventive 
measure, as it had been observed that a slight attack freed 
the patient from the danger of a more severe attack later 
on. But inoculation had its disadvantages: it occupied sev- 
eral weeks; during that time the subject was highly infec- 
tious and finally the inoculated patient might succumb to the 
disease. But Dr. Jenner, also very much interested in 
checking the scourge of small-pox, was pursuing a some- 
what different approach. There was a local tradition in 
Gloucester where Dr. Jenner lived, and where also a disease 
known as cow-pox broke out every now and then among the 
milking herds, that such human beings as caught cow-pox 
were immune from any subsequent attack of small-pox, 
the excellent feature about cow-pox being that no one ever 
died of it, that the indisposition caused was silght, and that 
it was almost non-infectious except by actual contact. Dr. 
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Jenner became very much interested in the tradition and 
tried to interest others, among them the famous Dr. John 
Hunter who had been his teacher, but got little encourage- 
ment. His first paper on the subject seems to have been 
returned to him from the Royal Society, but in his own 
leisurely fashion he worked away at his idea (he took time 
to compose verses as he jogged along the road and would 
stop to peer into bird’s nests) until on the date already 
mentioned, May 14, 1796, he succeeded in vaccinating a boy 
named Phipps, the material used having been taken from a 
cow-pox pustule on the hand of a dairy maid, Sarah Nelmes. 
As Dr. Jenner himself said in writing to a friend of the 
experiment, “But now listen to the most delightful part of 
my story. The boy has since been inoculated for small-pox, 
which, as I ventured to predict, produced no effect.” (The 
reader may be also interested to know that later Phipps 
built a cottage for the said Sarah Nelmes “suitably covered 
with Chantry roses.” Matrimony may be discovered to 
have had some curious beginnings!). 

Dr. Jenner’s little volume on his findings was called, 
“Inquiry into the Cause and Effects of the Variolae Vaccine, 
a. Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties of 
England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of cow-pox,” and discussed some twenty-three cases, a 
fact his critics were quick to seize upon as being an entirely 
insufficient number on which to base conclusions of weight. 
None the less, inquiries came from all over the world and 
the doctor’s correspondence grew enormously. “I am at 
least six hours daily,” he writes, “with my pen in my hand, 
bending over writing paper till I am grown as crooked as 
a cow’s horn and tawny as whey-butter.”That sort of life 
was not at all to the jovial doctor’s liking. “That was in 
1804, the year before Trafalgar, and although the Inquiry 
was still only six years old, the measures that it advocated 
had become a commonplace wherever a courier or a boat 
could reach. Thus in 1799 De Carro of Vienna had writ- 
ten him imploring him for some more lymph, and Professor 
Waterhouse who had received a copy from Lettsom, had 
called the attention of America to his pamphlet. In 1800 
the Cow-Pock Institution had been founded in London; the 
Inquiry had been translated into French and run through 
three editions in less than eight months; and a missionary 
schoolfellow, with whom he had always kept in touch, had 
begun to vaccinate in Newfoundland. In 1801, under gov- 
ernment auspices, a couple of doctors had sailed to the 
Mediterranean, vaccinating the fleets at Gibraltar and Malta, 
and civilians in Palermo, Naples, and Egypt; and Lord and 
Lady Elgin, with Dr. Scott, had travelled about Greece for 
a similar purpose.” 

But in spite of his fame and the honors that were to 
be heaped upon him, Dr. Jenner continued to live his rather 
quiet life in the country, happy in his circle of associates 
there, vaccinating the villagers in his little summer-house 
(for nothing) and growing, as he says, more “‘cottagish than 
ever.” It was here he died in his 74th year, and although 
there was a place for him in Westminster Abbey, he was 
buried just across his garden wall in the chancel of Berkeley 
church. 

It is a little hard for us (who have now so little fear 
of a small-pox epidemic) to realize the greatness of the 
boon to humanity which Dr. Jenner’s discovery conferred in 
an age when countries were never free from it and when, 
in its worst years in England, it took its toll of some tens 
of thousands in a population of less than ten millions. 


GRADE VIII. 
COMPOSITION 


Sentence Structure; types and varieties of sentences 


On page 183 and 184 of “Learning to Speak and Write” 
comes the suggestion to note the variety of sentence struc- 
ture within a well written paragraph, (1) the different 
types of sentence used—simple, compound, complex, (2) 
varying length, (3) varying position of the important idea 
and of subordinate clauses. I think it worth adding that no 
style should be considered apart from the idea presented, 
and because of their being interesting from both angles, I 
have included some paragraphs to lend variety to your work, 
the first group from “Port of Many Ships” by John Mase- 
field, and the second from “Old Junk” by H. M. Tomlinson. 
The complete selection “The Port of Many Ships” would be 
a most interesting bit of reading to connect with the study 
of “Moby Dick.” 

%. 

Down in the sea, very ‘far down, under five miles of 
water, somewhere in the Gulf of Mexico, there is a cave all 
roofed with coral. There is a brightness in the cave, al- 
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though it is so far below the sea. And in the light there 
the great sea-snake is coiled in immense blue coils, with a 
crown of gold upon his horned head. He sits there very 
patiently from year to year, making the water tremulous 
with the threshing of his gills. And about him at all times 
swim the goggle-eyed dumb creatures of the sea. He is the 
king of all the fishes, and he waits there until the judg- 
ment day, when the waters shall pass away for ever and the 
dim kingdom disappear. At times the coils of his body 
wreathe themselves, and then the waters above him rage. 
One folding of his coil will cover a sea with shipwreck; and 
so it must be until the sea and the ships come to an end 
together in that serpent’s death throe. 

Now when that happens, when the snake is dying, there 
will come a lull and a hush, like when the boatswain pipes. 
And in that time of guiet you will hear a great beating of 
ships’ bells, for in every ship sunken in the sea the life will 
go leaping to the white bones of the drowned. And every 
drowned sailor with the weeds upon him, will spring alive 
again; and he will start singing and beating on the bells, 
as he did in life when starting out upon a cruise. And so 
great and sweet will be the music that they make that you 
will think of little harps from that time on, my son. 

Now the coils of the snake will stiffen out, like a rope 
stretched taught for hauling. His long knobbed horns will 
droop. His golden crown will roll from his old, tired head. 
And he will be there as dead as a herring, while the sea will 
fall calm, like it was before the land appeared, with never 
a breaker in her. Then the great white whale, old Moby 
Dick, the king of all the whales, will rise up from his quiet 
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in the sea, and go bellowing to his mates and all the whales 
in the world—the sperm-whale, the razorback, the black- 
fish, the rorque, the right, the forty-barrel Jonah, the nar- 
whel, the humpback, the grampus and the thrasher—will 
come to him, “fin-out,’”’ blowing their spray to the heavens. 
Then Moby Dick will call the roll of them, and from all 
parts of the sea, from the north, from the south, from 
Callas to Rio, not one whale will be missing. Then Moby 
Dick will trumpet, like a man blowing a horn, and all that 
company of whales will “sound” (that is, dive), for it is 
they that have the job of raising the wrecks from down 
below. 

To the Teacher—Do you understand the reason for the 
repeated ands? c 


II. 


It was a perverse tide on a windless day which drifted 
me over. The green mounds of water were flawless, with 
shadows of mysteries in their clear deeps. The boat and 
the tide were murmuring to each other secretly. The boat’s 
thwarts were hot and dry in the sun. The serene im- 
mensity of the sky, the warmth and dryness of the boat’s 
timbers, the deep and translucent waters, and the coast so 
low and indistinct that the silent flashing of the combers 
there might have been on nothing substantial, were all time- 
less, and could have been but a thought and a desire; they 
were like a memorable morning in a Floridan bay miracu- 
lously returned. The boat did not move; the shore ap- 
proached, revealed itself. It was something granted on a 
lucky day. This country would not be on the map. 


I landed on a broad margin of sand which the tide had 
just left. It was filmed with water. It was a mirror in 
which the sky was inverted. When a breath of air passed 
over that polished surface it was as though the earth was a 
shining bubble which then nearly burst. To dare that foot- 
hold might precipitate the intruder on ancient magic to 
cloudland floating miles beneath the feet. But I had had 
the propriety to go barefooted, and had lightened my mind 
before beginning the voyage. Here I felt I was breaking 
into what was still only the first day, for man had never 
measured this place with his countless interruptions of 
darkness . é 
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WHO’S WHO 


From time to time short notes on members of the 
Executive will appear in the Magazine.—Editor. 


MR. P. V. BURGARD 
Executive Member Alberta School Trustees’ Association, 
Calgary ,Alberta 


R. P. V. BURGARD was born near Sea- 
forth, Ontario, where he received his early 





education. Later he attended the Central 
Business College at Stratford, Ontario. He came 
West in 1897 but returned to the East to enter 
business with his father in the old Huron Pottery 
at Egmondville, Ontario, taking charge of the 
sales end of the business. 
In 1908 he returned to the West and became 
connected with the C. S. Hyman Co., Limited, 
whom he represented on the road as buyer for 


fifteen years, before being appointed to the posi- 
tion of manager at their Calgary branch, which 
position he held until the firm closed out their 
Western connections. 

Mr. Burgard was elected to the Calgary Separ- 
ate School Board in 1921, and he was chairman 
of the board during 1926 and 1927 when the St. 
Mary’s Boys’ School was built. He is a member 
of the Knights of Columbus and held the office of 
Grand Knight of Calgary Council for two years. 
He says he has no hobby but likes plenty of hard 
work. At present he is engaged in the insurance 
business with the Insurance and Investment Brok- 
ers, 107-7th Avenue E., Calgary. 

Mr. Burgard has been a member of the execu- 
tive of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association, 
representing the urban Catholic Schools since 
February, 1930. He was Alberta’s fraternal del- 
egate to the annual convention of the School Trus- 
tees Association of British Columbia in September. 
A short report of this meeting has been sent in 
by Mr. Burgard and appears below. 


Impressions Gleaned at the British 
Columbia School Trustees’ Convention 


This year’s convention was held at Chilliwack, 
B.C., a beautiful little town situated in a valley 
which bears the same name. 

The convention while not so largely attended 
as some was regarded as one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings the association has ever had. The 
principal speakers were the Honorable the Minis- 
ter of Education, Joshua Hinchcliffe and Dr. D. 
Buchanan, Professor, University of British Col- 
umbia. 

Many resolutions were presented. Possibly the 
one which caused the most interest was one con- 
cerning the committee which is to be appointed 
by the Department to consider a salary schedule 
for teachers, this committee to consist of nine 
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teachers, three trustees, three councillors and 
three business men, with a Judge of the Court 
as chairman. The Honorable Minister’s proposal 
in this regard received a very cool reception. The 
convention went on record as being unalterably 
opposed to allowing municipal councillors or city 
aldermen to have any voice whatever in the ques- 
tion of school teachers’ salaries. 

From the personnel of this committee, as out- 
lined by the Minister, one would conclude that 
trustees, councillors or aldermen do not come 
under the heading classed “business men.” 

Other matters of moment to the convention 
were the Japanese problem, the intimated reduc- 
tion in transportation grants and the equalization 
of contracts as between teachers and _ school 
boards. 

The whole convention was conducted in a very 
fine manner. All sections convened in the same 
room. After attending every session it is my 
opinion that our method of segregating sections is 
a very much better arrangement. 

A pleasing feature of the gathering was the 
entertainment provided by the Chilliwack School 
Board. On Tuesday afternoon, the delegates 
were treated to a drive through the valley. All 
points of interest were visited. This included a 
trip to Cultus Lake, a very fine resort up in the 
mountains, some eight miles from the town. The 
roads throughout are wonderful, and Chilliwack 
Valley may well be named “Farmers’ Paradise.” 
It will produce everything from vegetables to 
hops—a wonderful harves of the latter was just 
being garnered. 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given in 
the high school. This was presided over by Mr. 
J. J. Keenlesyde, chairman of the Chilliwack High 
School Area Board. Following this an entertain- 
ment of high order was presented by the pupils 
of the public and high schools, outstanding of 
= was a musical number put on by eight little 
girls. 

Mr. W. L. Macken, vice-president of the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers, gave a very interesting 
talk in which he painted a word picture of the 
famous valley called Chilliwack. 

This report would be incomplete were special 
mention not made of the hospitality which was 
extended to the guests at the convention by the 
genial president, Mr. Sam Bowell of New West- 
minster, and his able secretary Mr. Geo. A. Grant 
of Vancouver. They, along with Mrs. T. A. Barn- 
ard, the newly-elected president, left nothing un- 
done to make our visit a pleasant and never-to-be- 
forgotten one. 

—P. V. Burgard. 


' NOTICE 


Will School Boards wishing to send resolutions 
to the annual convention send them to the secre- 
tary-treasurer (Mrs. A. H. Rogers, Fort Sas- 
katchewan) as soon as possible in order that they 
may appear in the next issue of the Magazine. 
The convention will be held February 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th, so that resolutions must be sent in by 
December 25th if they are to appear in the Jan- 
uary issue. 


| HERE AND THERE | 


A meeting of the executive of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association was held in the 
York Hotel, Calgary, on Wednesday, December 
2nd when the convention program was drawn up 
and other plans made. 


Mr. M. R. Holder, Vimy Ridge School District, 
represented the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion at the convention of Alberta Municipal Dis- 
tricts held in Edmonton, November 18th, 19th 
and 20th. 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor, Winterburn, 
The A.S.T.A. Magazine. Nov. 16, 1931. 


Dear Sir:—Upon reading Mr. Horton’s letter in 
the September issue of the magazine, I wondered 
if I had read into his original letter what was not 
there, and had done him an injustice. However, 
on perusing it again I am sure the average reader 
would come to the same conclusions I did. 

Mr. Horton claims I was unfair in stating that 
he suggested “that municipal councils should as- 
sume the responsibilities of secondary education.” 
May I quote from his letter . . . “I would like to 
see the cost of grades IX, X, XI and XII borne by 
the rural municipal districts through a blanket 
tax imposed for the purpose on the municipalities 
.... The town and city districts would have one 
responsible public body to deal with .... the rural 
municipal council ....” and so on. I am sure 
the ordinary person reading the paragraph from 
which the above quotation is taken, would agree 
with my conclusions concerning it. 

Like Mr. Horton, I too, have no desire to enter 
into fruitless discussion with respect to secondary 
education, but should not we, as trustees, get busy 
and carry on a fruitful discussion regarding this 
subject ? 

With this urge, as one might term it, for second- 
ary education, growing by leaps and bounds, 
things are getting serious. As far as I know, there 
are no definite plans being made to cope with 
the problem. Sooner or later something will have 
to be done. We should put on our thinking caps 
now, confer one with another now and as an organ- 
ization endeavor to bring forth a concrete scheme 
that would cope with the problem, and be acceptable 
to the majority of the people. 

Mr. Horton, in effect, asks me if I am in favor 
of the idea of an elective rural municipal school 
board, in substitution of our present system. My 
answer is, most decidedly yes. Twenty years ago 
I felt a municipal school board would be an im- 
provement, today I know it would. The Miniota 
people have proved it for us. 

After reading Mr. Horton’s last letter, it is evi- 
dent to me that though we may not see eye to eye 
in all things, we can be allies for better educa- 
tional facilities. 

Yours truly, 
—W. F. Broadstock. 
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A-HUNTING WE WOULD GO—GAME 
BIRDS AND OTHER THINGS 


Ever since Laura Redfield, a little ninety pound 


“School Marm” gave me a trouncing in my four- » 


teenth year, I have looked upon all “School 
Marms” as a “game bunch.” My conclusion was 
sixty years ahead of the trend of official mental 
activity. It remained for the solons of Alberta to 
recognize that profound item of natural history 
and place them on the “game list” in so far as 
proclaiming a closed and an open season for their 
protection and possession. So far as the school 
boards are concerned, the flowery month of June 
is declared “open season” for these new game 
birds. Just why June should have been determ- 
ined upon as the month in which and during 
which the otherwise feeble and stunted mind of 
the school trustee should become sufficiently in- 
telligent to know what he wanted and so express 
himself, is beyond the writer’s grasp. This must 
be due to the fact that he is a rustic trustee. 

Talk about the science of Jung and Freud, mere 
tyros in the presence of these splendid minds 
that discovered this intellectual “June-bug.” In 
passing permit the writer to suggest, in a kindly 
way, that the law-making body should take ad- 
vantage of this bright discovery and hold a meet- 
ing in the month of sweet girl graduates, when 
the effulgence of the legislative mentality might 
enable its members, who gave origin to this pro- 
found enactment, to see themselves as others see 
them. 

Section 157 of the so-called ““New Bill,” is the 
epitome of academic and official ill-will coupled with 
spite and the aftermath of former defeat. Humpty- 
dumpty is now on the wall, but take it from me 
Humpty-Dumpty will get a great fall. 

There is such a fundamental truth as democ- 
racy. For forty-five years the writer was wrap- 
ped in the balmy folds of the Yankee flag. Thirty 
years ago he came to Canada gushing with the 
notion that this land of the North had nothing to 
give or extend in the way of governmental rights. 
We criticised, found fault, studied and compared 
the two forms of democracy and today are as- 
sured in mind and experience that the Canadian 
form of democracy is second to none... not that 
the writer is of the opinion that this democracy 
of ours can not be improved upon, for it will be, 
in the very near future. The outstanding trait of 
the true, loyal Canadian is his adherance to his 
own personal rights. This was fully illustrated 
in the overthrow of the old Family Compact and 
his refusal to adopt other forms of institutional 
life. Very recently this spirit was manifested 
in its virile nature in Ontario’s refusal to accept 
or adopt the Township School as proposed and 
urged by their then premier. 


—An Old Timer...... 


Extracted! 


Teacher—‘“Give me an example of a concrete 
noun.” 

Student—“A sidewalk.” 

Teacher—“Now give me an example of an ab- 
stract noun.”’ 

Student—“Vanilla.”’ 





. THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD 
Editorial in Canadian School Journal 


The Honourable Robert A. Hoey, Minister of 
Education for Manitoba, when addressing the an- 
nual convention of the Manitoba School Trustees’ 
Association in Winnipeg, announced that as soon 
as the finances of the province are in any sense 
bouyant the first claim made upon the government 
will be to recommend that the grant on the salar- 
ies of rural teachers be increased from $150 to 
$200 per annum to those municipalities adopting 
the larger or municipal unit in school administra- 
tion, providing they reach a standard of efficiency 
one mark of which must be 80 per cent. average 
attendance. He advances as a reason for offering 
this inducement the-fact that the municipality of 
Miniota that has enjoyed the advantages of the 
municipal board for many years has reached a 
high standard of efficiency in its schools and pro- 
vides education at less cost than any other 
section of rural Manitoba. Having studied the 
annual reports, the efficiency and average attend- 
ance of the schools in the municipality of Miniota, 
the Minister recommends other municipalities to 
adopt the larger unit of school administration. 
He believes the present three trustee system is 
wholly archaic and incapable of meeting present 
day demands and that the next progressive step 
in education, particularly in rural Manitoba, is 
more general adoption of the municipal school 
board. 

The rural school trustees of Ontario (and Al- 
berta) will be interested in the statement of the 
Hon. Robert A. Hoey, as larger units of admin- 
istration of education in rural areas have been 
proposed for consideration in both these provinces. 
But some rural trustees in Ontario will ask “What 
is wrong with the rural schools and their trus- 
tees?” The rural school does the best it can under 
the circumstances. The province of Ontario owes 
a debt of gratitude to the men and women who 
have rendered faithful service to the cause of edu- 
cation on the rural school boards. They have 
done the best they could under the circumstances. 
But times have changed. The system of educa- 
tion that met the needs of 1850 does not neces- 
sarily meet the needs of 1931. Many progressive 
improvements have, of course, been made since 
the days of Dr. Ryerson, the founder of our school 
system. Yet we have experienced great social 
and economic changes since 1900 and must keep 
an open mind on educational matters and adapt 
our system to meet present day needs. 

Taxation Without Representatives of Rural 

Taxpayers 

1. Rural taxpayers are contributing through 
the county rate to build and maintain high schools 
and collegiate institutes over which they exercise 
little or no control. This is because young people 
all over rural Ontario are seeking high school edu- 
cation in large numbers which rural schools, owing 
to small attendance and lack of revenue, are un- 
able to provide. These children, therefore, have 
to board in town or travel back and forth by rail- 
way train to enjoy high school privileges. Many 
of them leave the wholesome country home for 
good or ill at a very young age. The rural tax- 
payers must send their money after their children 
to pay for this education. 
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The County of Grey paid out $80,000 in 1930 to 
support secondary schools attended by rural 
pupils. The same applies to all the counties of 
Ontario. It amounted to $1,700,000 for all the 
counties of Ontario in 1925 and no doubt is much 
greater today. Neither the school section nor the 
township have anything to say about the amount 
to be raised nor the distribution of it. Why not try 
to secure greater control over school levies and 
expenditures? Co-operation is the best means 
rural school boards have of solving this problem. 

2. The parents of country children desire a 
training for their children that is more closely re- 
lated to life in the country just as the parents of 
city children desire training for their children that 
is related to the commercial and industrial life of 
the city. Of course all education should be as 
cultural as possible and all children, whether in 
country or city, be given the widest range in the 
choice of a vocation. There is a sense in which 
all education is vocational and even those who 
prepare for teaching and the professions have the 
money value of their training in mind. It has 
been said that one does not need much education 
to be a farmer, but we are persuaded that there is 
no vocation requiring as much intelligence and 
skill as agriculture. The progressive farmer is 
— of the most highly educated men in all walks 
of life. 

Educational Opportunities Unequal 

The larger urban municipalities have commer- 
cial schools, trade schools, and many other kinds 
of schools designed to prepare young people for 
positions in the commercial and industrial life of 
the towns and cities. What about the young peo- 
ple who choose to remain in the country? Shall 
we continue to educate them away from the farm 
by sending them to schools designed to make 
teachers, doctors and lawyers out of them? Don’t 
blame the schools for educating them away from 
the farm. Why not provide.a different kind of 
school, one that educates for agriculture and coun- 
try life. Co-operation again is the solution. 

3. Part-time schools, winter classes, reading 
courses for adolescent pupils who do not attend 
the regular high schools. Here we can take a leaf 
from the school system of Denmark. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the county repre- 
sentatives, does a great deal to supply this need 
and would appreciate the co-operation of school 
boards. Why not establish greater library facili- 
ties through our schools? The Government helps 
to maintain free libraries in towns and cities. 
Again co-operation among the rural school boards 
is the solution. 

The Larger Unit of Rural School Administration 
in Ontario 

We have labelled the proposed larger unit of 
administration in the province of Ontario a “Com- 
munity” rather than 4 “Township” or “Municipal” 
board because, according to the terms of the bill 
considered by the Legislature a few years ago, the 
board is to include not more than ten school sec- 
tions while half the townships of the Province 
have from eleven to twenty-eight schools and 
would require two and some of them three such 
boards. “If the township contains ten school sec- 
tions or less each section shall elect one member to 
the board. Ina township containing not less than 
eleven nor more than twenty school sections, the 





council of the township. shall divide the sections 
into two groups with as nearly as possible an equal 
number of school sections in each group and each 
of these groups of sections shall elect a school 
board, each school section electing one member 
for the board. Similarly, if there are more than 
twenty school sections in the township there shall 
be three school boards, each school section. elect- 
ing a representative to its respective community or 
part-township board.” 


Attitude of the People 


While a large number of rural school trustees 
have expressed opposition to the proposal, we are 
convinced there is a growing concensus of opinion 
that we should at least give the larger unit a fair 
trial. A resolution from Waterloo county asking 
that an effort be made to establish a few such 
community or part-township boards in different 
parts of the province was presented to the 1930 
convention and laid on the table. We have rea- 
son to believe the Government has no intention of 
dropping the proposal. Educationists of Ontario 
study the needs of the youth of the province and 
the systems of education in all parts of the world 
with a view to improving the efficiency of our 
schools. They are just as anxious to provide the 
best training for the children and to practice the 
strictest economy as are the ratepayers of any 
rural or urban municipality. They work just as 
hard at their jobs as any other class of people. It 
would be well if rural trustees would give earnest 
and thoughtful consideration to this subject at 
county conventions and through the provincial 
meeting co-operate with the Department of Edu- 
cation in securing the very best schools for the 
country children. 


(Reprinted from The School Trustee) 


PLEASANTNESS 


Would you have friends? Then smile and be 
pleasant. It costs nothing, encourages and de- 
velops good dispositions. Good dispositions pay 
large dividends—dividends such as all desire, and 
which cannot be bought with gold. 

Just realize what an asset is the pleasant way 
today with every one with whom you come in con- 
tact. No one likes to look at or talk with a 
grouch, but the pleasant countenance attracts and 
invites even one’s enemies to relent. Mix pleas- 
antness with the day’s work; you won’t feel half 
so tired at the end of the day. It is infectious 
and causes the other fellow to follow your ex- 
ample and thus it is passed along. 

If you would have friends, be a friend to others. 
Practice the courteous retort, the sympathetic 
manner, the brotherly spirit. Advocate and prac- 
tice good fellowship. Be slow to condemn or 
criticize, but quick to respond to the appeal of one 
in distress or to defend one who is maligned. 

If you don’t like the way Bill is doing the job, 
don’t tell others and parade his supposed short- 
comings. Tell itto BILL. Perhaps he will adopt 
your method or convince you that his way is best. 
Adopt the pleasant way. It is just as easy, makes 


you feel more comfortable and does not injure 
or wound the other fellow. 


—The Canadian Forester 
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HOW GOOD ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
By HELEN TAFT MANNING 








HEN the National Education Association 

which represents the public school teachers 

and superintendents from all parts of the 
country, met in Boston on one occasion, the 
newspapers devoted most of their attention to the 
fact that Mrs. Lindbergh flew across part of the 
continent to attend the meeting. While all 
American women must have been interested in 
this reminder that the spirit of adventure is not 
confined to the masculine side of her eminent 
family, it is worth noting that the object which at- 
tracted her to this meeting was the perennial 
question of the public schools. 

The most notable speech made before the Asso- 
ciation was that in which President Lowell of Har- 
vard University contended that our public schools 
were far behind the schools of Europe in the 
speed and efficiency with which they prepared 
students for college. Boys and girls who enter 
our universities today, according to Mr. Lowell, 
are not really prepared to do college work at all, 
and almost two years must be spent in college 
classrooms over work which is usually accomp- 
lished by the preparatory schools, public and 
private, in Europe. Well and good then, he con- 
cluded, the colleges can do this if they must, but 
let the schools at least speed up the work they do 
now and try to send their graduates to college at 
seventeen or eighteen instead of holding them 
back until they are nineteen or twenty as at 
present. 

Naturally, President Lowell’s remarks did not 
escape severe criticism. In many points the ac- 
curacy of this statement of the situation was dis- 
puted, but several of the leaders in the Association 
went further and challenged the very assumption 
that our public schools should be judged on their 
ability or inability to prepare for college. Since 
the public schools of America are required to edu- 
cate the entire youth of the country, only a small 
fraction of which will ever attend college, is not 
the problem of higher education a negligible one 
in our educational situation as a whole? Many of 
the late speakers at this Boston meeting urged 
that the high schools should break even more com- 
pletely with the colleges, and should refuse to 
shape their courses to meet the college require- 
ments. 

Certainly Mr. Lowell’s criticism is narrow in its 
scope and there are many other points of view 
than that of college preparation from which our 
public school system should be considered. Yet 
I think that his speech raises a vital question for 
any democracy to face. Whether or not boys and 
girls are to be prepared for college, it is certain 
that the kind of education given ought not to be 
adapted to the lowest levels of intelligence among 
the pupils. If the duller and slower children in 
any large group set the pace for the brighter ones, 
it means that the more promising members of the 
rising generation instead of learning to work hard 
and go ahead for themselves, will be encouraged 
to take things easy and waste their time—an 
unhealthy viewpoint. 

It is not so much the goal of the schools whether 


that be preparation for college or for a trade, as 
the leisurely pace set in making for it, that is open 
to criticism. Slow minds and slow fingers have to 
be trained as well as nimble ones, and no doubt 
there are more of the former for the schools to 
handle. But as the slower pace is actually bad 
for the abler pupils in any subject, we shall have 
to come to some method of reclassification by 
which the better students can be pushed ahead. 
Already there are a few special classes for the 
“backward” children. But we are less willing to 
recognize the exceptionally quick ones, in part, 
because they themselves soon learn and in time 
may actually prefer to travel at the slower pace. 
Our school system will never really meet the needs 
of the country until it searches out in every class 
the boys and girls who might be racing ahead, for 
they should be the ones to set the pace and fix the 
standard of achievement for their own generation. 
“We must,” says Mr. Abraham Flexner of the 
General Education Board, “have done with the 
idea that boys and girls will be mental prigs or 
physical wrecks if their superior endowment is 
utilized. Assuredly a nation of a hundred million 
will not make its proper contribution to civiliza- 
tion, unless excellence is esteemed and enabled to 
play its proper part.” 

—McCall’s Magazine. 


LOUIS PASTEUR—1822-1895 
MARJORIE BARTLE 


(Student, Technical High School, Calgary) 






HE custom of observing the centenaries of men 


of genius is a stimulating one; certainly it is a 
wholesome practice to pause for a few moments in 
the hurly-burly of this modern life and pass in re- 
view the careers of those who have made the world 
what it is. And few men have contributed so much 
to the existing fabric of civilization as Louis Pas- 
teur, who was born a little more than one hundred 
years ago—on December 27, 1822—and whose an- 
niversary has been observed so reverently in two 
hemispheres. 

Pasteur’s name belongs in the same class with 
those of Galileo, Newton, Darwin, etc.; he was one 
of those few supremely original minds that have 
given direction to human life, that touch the daily 
existence of untold millions of living things. Re- 
move the thoughts, the discoveries, the researches 
that sprang from the patient son of the tanner of 
Dole, France, and the world would be so different a 
place as to be hardly recognizable. 

Most authorities would probably agree, indeed, 
that Pasteur’s career is the one greatest fairy-tale 
of all science. Medical men on five continents have 
recently rendered homage to him, as the founder of 
their science, at least in its modern aspects; yet the 
fact remains that Pasteur was not a medical man at 
all. Perhaps one of his greatest services was this 
demonstration of the inter-relation of alkscience. He 
naturally extended his researches into human disease 
as the final stage in a series of chemical experiments 
which began with a problem so far removed from 
the human body as the polarization of light. His 
first studies were not the maladies that affect the 
animal kingdom, but those that destroy wine and 
beer. What causes these substances to ferment? One 
day Pasteur visited a brewery that contained both 
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pure and sour beer; what kept one healthy and what 
caused the other to sicken? He placed the yeast of 
the two beers under a microscope and his seeing eye 
had detected something that other observers had 
passed by. The good beer contained minute par- 
ticles that were spherical in shape; the sour beer 
contained particles also, but they were elongated. 
The human mind had seldom made so important and 
beneficient an observation, for upon it that whole 
branch of science known as bacteriology depends. 
For these particles subsequently won the now famil- 
iar name of bacteria. Pasteur showed how, by ex- 
cluding certain of them, not only beer and wine but 
also milk could be kept permanently pure. From 
the diseases of liquids to the diseases of animals was 
a natural step. An epidemic that broke out among 
the silk-worms of southern France seemed about to 
destroy the silk industry of the country. Pasteur 
hastened to the scene; in four months he announced 
discoveries that ended the disease and started into 
full life again the silk looms of his native land. A 
micro-organism, which he discovered and isolated, 
had caused all the havoc. Next he studied chicken 
cholera, then anthrax in cattle—all with the same 
result; an infecting organism was the cause. The 
whole range of medical history had known no dis- 
coveries so revolutionary as these; the cause of that 
baffling mystery, contagious disease, was at last un- 
covered. Pasteur’s most sensational application of 
his discovery—his cure for hydrophobia—is the 
thing that has given him his greatest fame with lay- 
men; yet the fact that his bust or protrait is found 
today in almost every medical school and laboratory, 
indicates sufficiently that he more than any other 
man is the founder of modern medicine. Aseptic 
surgery is merely an adaptation of the secret which 
Pasteur wrenched from the fermentation of wine. 


At the present moment mankind may profitably 
consider the words with which Pasteur closed his 
oration on the opening of his Pasteur institute in 
1888. His centenary came at that moment when the 
chief lesson of his life is most emphasized. “Two 
opposing laws,” he said, “now seem to me to be con- 
testing one another. The one a law of blood and 
death, opening at each day a method for destroying 
life, compels nations to be prepared for battle. The 
other is a law of peace, of labor, of health; its only 
aim is to deliver mankind from the enemies that 
assail him. The one is always seeking contests by 
violence, the other the relief of mankind. One re- 
gards a single life as more important than all vic- 
tories, the other slaughters hundreds of thousands 
of lives to the glorification of one man... only 
God can tell which of these two laws will gain the 
upper hand. But we may be sure of one thing, that 
science always heedful of the laws of humanity, will 
always work to enlarge the frontiers of life.” Con- 
sider the cause of Pasteur, and then contrast it with 
that of the Kaiser! No one can fail to be inspired 
by the personality which made it possible. Rene Val- 
lery-Radot, his son-in-law, has immortalized it in the 
“Life of Pasteur,” and others have done him hom- 
age. But Pasteur belongs not to the biographers, 
not to the bacteriologists, not even to adoring 
France; he belongs for all time to humanity. 


LITERATURE ITS INFLUENCE ON THE MIND 


Paper Read to the Women’s Institute 
By Mrs. MARGARET A. COLBOURNE 


HOME reading and study is something which 

ought to engage the thought and considera- 
tion of every human being.: No greater sin can be 
committed than that of failing to obtain the highest ' 
degree of cultivation possible. The world outside the 
school divides itself into two classes—those who read 
and study at home rising higher not only in:the in- 
tellectual sphere of life, but as well the more prac- 
tical sphere, and those who do not read and 
study at home, and for this reason sink lower and 
lower into the grade of life. One great necessity of 
life is pressing forward from year to year as life 
goes on. 

Knowledge and understanding constitute the 
background of culture. Culture is not merely a 
veneer. It is an integral part of life. Colleges and 
universities do not always give it. Truly cultured 
men are, indeed, almost as rare in colleges and uni- 
versities as they are outside them. The first essen- 
tial to culture is the sincere desire for growth and 
self-development—a sincere desire to live the fullest 
and richest life that is possible. Culture is the art 
of life. Culture broadens, deepens, quickens the 
current of life. 

The acquiring of culture is hunger for knowledge 
and beauty. The world is filled with terror and pain, 
but also filled with wonder, with beauty and splen- 
dor. Culture is keen, alive, alert; knowledge may 
often be dead, dull. Culture is the sap of life; cul- 
ture is not a soft thing. There are people without 
culture in the so-called highest circles of society. 
There is culture in the lowest circles of society. It 
is the fullest possible growth of the human quali- 
ties—a poor man may have it. Culture does not 
cost anything. 

Nature of Culture—How to find our way is by 
reading good books on History, Music, Art, Science, 
and Current Problems, which are possessed in com- 
mon by all cultivated men of all races. They have 
shaped the influence of the world. Merely to read 
books, to know titles, can add little to the enjoy- 
ment of life. We must gain knowledge in relation 
to the world in which we live, to the past which has 
produced us, to our fellows who surround us, to the 
interplays of ideas, ideals, creeds and passions 
which have always been reflected in human society. 
To develop mentally, the reading of obviously trivial, 
silly, or foolish books must be abandoned. The great 
essential, whether at college or out of college, is to 
develop a right curiosity about every phase of life, 
to utilize every brain cell, to know and to feel to 
the limit of one’s possibility. Your mind is more 
than a kingdom. Reign over it! 


“A connoisseur is a person who stands outside 
a picture palace.” 

“Matrimony is a place where souls suffer for 
a time on account of their sins.” 

“A polygon is a dead parrot.” 

“The ‘Compleat Angler’ is another name for 
Euclid, because he wrote all about angles.” 

“Ali Baba means being away when the crime 
was committed.”—Passing Show (London). 
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BACK TO THE PRIMITIVE 


When financial magazines begin talking about 
the trend towards the re-establishment of hand 
labor we may fairly allow ourselves to feel that 
there is something in it. We may, we feel, be rea- 
sonably convinced that there is such a trend when 
the Manufacturers’ Record opens an article with 
the following words: “As one effect of the world 
economic deflation we are beginning to see the im- 
portance and value of small things. Small but 
sure profits, moderate but steady wages, and even 
just a good living and freedom from debt weigh 
much more now than in recent years.” The article 
goes on to say that a comparison between the lot 
of the “European peasant,’”’ so long pitied by the 
people of this continent, compares favorably with 
that of the United States farmer who can barely 
make ends meet, to say nothing of a profit. “‘Sure- 
ly,” proceeds the article from which we are quot- 
ing, “the farmer who manages to raise most of 
what his family eats, and sells enough to buy his 
other necessities, is better off than the large-scale 
farmer who fails to do this.’’ From this the article 
speaks of the beautiful articles made from the raw 
materials to be found in the region, by the peasant 
farmers and villagers of France and Italy, “lovely 
things that almost sell themselves.” Are we not 
rather sated with standardized, inartistic machine- 
made articles which lack the individuality of 
European imports? ... We have the raw material 
—why could we not begin to teach our own people 
in a few select rural communities how to make 
fine goods? 


Restore the Rural Industries 


It seems likely that with the spirit observable 
in the article quoted from in the foregoing para- 
graph and in similar articles elsewhere, and from 
“the sound of the going in the mulberry trees” of 
our own land, those who witnessed the decline and 
fall of the rural community are likely to see the 
beginning of its restoration. Here and there men 
are asking, a bit fretfully, what wiped out the vil- 
lage saw mill, or the grist mill at “the corners,” or 
the woollen mill that wove the cloth for the rude 


_ forefathers of the hamlet. They are beginning to 


realize, as they wrestled with the problem of the 
workless, that once these things kept the young 
men who walk our streets at home and busy. They 
are beginning to understand as people shake their 
heads over the possible end of the unemployed 
girl, that it was not such a good thing after all 
that organized industry should have obliterated 
the village dressmaker and the village milliner, as 
such, and transferred her to the city to become a 
stenographer. As a matter of fact, industrialism 
is being smitten in the house of its friends and the 
spinning wheel and the hand-loom are “‘keein’ on 
sayin’ nuffin’.” 

—Bride Broder in The Mail and Empire. 


“Be glad; make life a jubilate, not 

A dirge. In storm, as in sunshine, sing. 

The clouds hide, in their sombre folds, the smile 
Of God. Trust, sing and wait. The mists will 


turn 
To gold, the angry winds be still and peace 
Brood like a gentle spirit o’er thy life.” 
—M. C. Newton. 
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ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN ONTARIO 


A study of the examination results that appeared 
during the recent week reveals a tragic condition 
with regard to the teaching of English in all our 
secondary schools. An analysis of reports from all 
the Hamilton and Toronto collegiates and private 
schools indicates that there is little choice among 
them, perhaps the greatest glimmer of hope being 
offered by Bishop Strachan School, in Toronto, 
and one or two others. 

For every student obtaining honors in either 
English Composition or English Literature, there 
are ten who have won honors in French, German, 
Latin, Science or Mathematics. In one group of 
schools, with nearly 300 students who wrote on 
English Composition, only five gained first-class 
honors; many schools did not secure a single first- 
class honor in this subject; and in Literature the 
showing was little better. Many excuses are of- 
fered, but the plain fact is that English is shame- 
fully neglected. Grammar, unfortunately, has 
disappeared as an examination subject in second- 
ary schools, and, I fear, might as well have been 
eliminated altogether. Students in former days 
were required to write set compositions at least 
monthly. Today they write possibly one or two 
in the year, and teachers appear to have difficulty 
in finding time to read even these. In former days 
teachers would weave a halo about literary gems, 
and the students were encouraged to memorize 
and make these a part of themselves. Today there 
is little memorizing and less halo, and Literature 
has become a drab and uninspiring prospect. 

If one inquires still further into this matter, he 
will find that our high school time-tables provide 
one or two spaces per week for English Composi- 
tion, and perhaps two or three for English Litera- 
ture, while foreign languages or scientific or mathe- 
matical subjects are assigned five, six or seven 
spaces weekly. This is an astonishing statement, 
but it is absolutely true. 

English is the worst-taught and most-neglected 
course on the school curriculum. Surely, through 
its inspectors, the Department of Education could 
at least see that the subjects of greatest import- 
ance are not crowded off the time-tables! 

—A Letter to the Editor of The Toronto Globe. 


These questions are copied from the Child Wel- 
fare Magazine: . 

Is my child careless? Why? 

When he carelessly destroys his possessions do 
I immediately replace them with others to de- 
stroy? 

Do I pick up his playthings and clothes for him 
instead of teaching him to care for his thing 
himself ? 

Have I neglected to give him a place in which 
to keep his toys, books, etc. ? 

Do I search for what he has misplaced when he 
might find it himself? 

Do I accept slipshod performance of his child- 
ish duties? 

Do I tell other people before him that he is 
careless? 

Do I forget to praise him for carefulness ? 

Am I myself careful and orderly? 


Pertinent questions these. 
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THEORY THAT SOME SUBJECTS SUIT ALL 
IS “BUNK” 


DEAN HAWKES, Columbia University 


“You want to know the most important develop- 
ment in present-day education?” asked Herbert Ed- 
win Hawkes, dean of the undergraduate college of 
Columbia University, at an informal meeting of 
deans of eastern colleges at Harvard some time ago. 

“It is the change,” he explained, “from the old 
notion which regarded the subject as all-important, 
to a realization that the individual is what really 
counts. Deans used to think the student was made 
for the college. Now we know the college was made 
for the student. 

“Deans have turned through 180 degrees in the 
last ten years. Instead of saying as most of us did 
before we learned better, “There are certain subjects 
which everyone should take, these courses are good 
training for every mind,’ we know now such a pro- 
gram is all bunk. No one thing is good for every- 
body. What will do for one, will not do for another. 

“The function of the college is to find out what is 
important for the individual. It should give him a 
background which will enable him to discover him- 
self intellectually and when that is done help him 
along the way as fast as it can. 

“We have been asking ourselves, ‘How can we 
keep students intellectually awake?’ There is only 
one answer: ‘We must give them something to do.’ 
We can’t preserve and foster the keen-minded fresh- 
man’s zeal for study by teaching him to loaf in his 
sophomore year while he marks time for intellectu- 
ally inferior classmates. The test of wisdom is 
action ; the test of the intellectual life is doing some- 
thing about it. 

“We are not holding students to classroom work in 
order to go forward. A student may anticipate any- 
thing he cares to. If he works up advance courses on 
the side or in the summer, he may go on. And what 
makes us think we are on the right track is the fact 
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that greater promotion is almost always accompan- 


ied by increased evidence of ability.” 


THE COLLEGE-BRED HEN 


There is more than passing interest in the an- 
nouncement that in an egg-laying contest at Har- 
row, Ont., college-bred hens were victorious. Dur- 
ing a period of fifty-one weeks ten Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks from the Guelph Agricultural Col- 
lege laid 2,306 eggs, distancing by many dozen 
their nearest rivals in this important field of pro- 
duction. 

After all, this is what might have been expect- 
ed. The college hens had the spur of special edu- 
cation and aristocratic descent. The honor of the 
school was at stake. In short, they realized the 
truth of the old saying, ‘Noblesse oblige.’’ In all 
forms of life breeding will tell; this is inevitable. 
Take the human race. The man who in earlier 
years has had few advantages is under a great 
handicap when pitted against an adversary enjoy- 
ing the benefits of special training. 

It seems to be the same with hens. The barn- 
yard fowl that has, in very truth, had to scratch 
for a living cannot be expected to measure up in 
egg production to the stately bird that has lived, 
as it were, in a gilded cage, with everything 
found. All such a hen has to do to while away 
the hours is lay the eggs—and cackle about it. 

There are, however, in this egg-laying record 
points calling for serious recognition. First is the 
proof provided that it pays to take good care of 
hens; and then there is the daily evidence found 
in the nests, that self-respecting layers show in 
this practical manner their appreciation of good 
food and comfortable housing conditions. 

—The Toronto Globe. 


“There isn’t any such thing as being your own 
boss in this world, unless you are a tramp, and 
then there’s the constable.” 
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